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GREETING THE MASTER 
For Southern horse and mule breeding, mares weighing 1,200 to 1,400 pounds are essential, 





BREED FARM WORK STOCK IN THE SOUTH 


' [ are 0 breeding as a specialty, or as purebred catile and hogs 


are often produced to be sold for breeding purposes, will for 
many years occupy a stnall place on Southern farms. 
.. Horse breeding on the farms of the Cotton Belt will have for 
its chief purpose the production of sufficient horses and mules to 


| Supply the needs of the farm for work stock. 


; mules desired, 


, are using larger mules now than ten or fifteen years ago. 


The mule will be the farm work animal chosen by most Southern 
farmers, but mules being non-breeders, horses and jacks must also 
be raised or kept, and the final problem is, therefore, to decide 
what sort of horses and jacks are required to produce the sort of 


They will first seek to produce mules with the mares and jacks 
now available. Any improvement which will come must be through 
me growth of a desire among Southern farmers for larger mules 
ow] can better handle larger and more efficient farm implements; 
a at is, through the purchase and breeding of larger mares and 
jacks, and more liberal and intelligent feeding. Southern farmers 
Ten or 


fifteen years hence they will want still larger mules. 


For Southern horse and mule breeding, mares weighing 1,200 
To produce these mares, purebred | 


to 1,400 pounds are essential. 
draft stallions of medium size and high quality must be secured. 


To produce 1,100 to 1,400-pound mules with 1,200 to 1;400-pound | 


mares will require jacks weighing from 950 to 1,000 pounds, and 
of good quality. 

The South cannot afford to continue to purchase its farm work 
stock. One good reason is, because it costs more to buy than to 
raise it; but a still better reason is, that we will always be without 


the necessary work stock to do economical farm production so | 


long as we buy it. We must breed it, for we will always think it 
costs too much if we have to buy it. 

Who should breed his own farm work stock? Since mares of 
large size must be used, and they must be handled carefully to do 
good work, the only Southern farmer who should raise his own 
work stock, and a few extra for his neighbors, is the man who lives 
on.and actually supervises or directs the work on his own farm. 


$1 a Year; 5c a Copy 
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4 Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 4 — 














An Estate of $50,000 Earned in Four Years! 


THE CLEMSON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
(A&B M COLLEGE of SoutH CAROLINA) 


CLEMSON COLLEGE.S C 


W. M. RIGGS, 
PRESIDENT 


April 16, 1921. 
12 Noon, 


My young Friend: 


You are finishing high school. Perhaps 
"hard times® at home tempt you to give up your 
cherished ambition for a college education, but 
don't—-even if you have to borrow the money to 


pay your way. 


Never in this country's history has a 
college education been worth so much in dollars 
and cente. Viewed merely from a.commercial stand- 
point, the cost of a college education is 4 more 
attractive investment than stock in the diamond 
mines of Kimberly. For a college education suc-— 


Ser mans segs 


cessfully. completed gives to a young man of char 
acter and energy an estate which on a conservative 


interest-paying basie is worth at least $50,000. 


What boy during hie firet four years out 
of high school can gain so great a fortune, and at 
the sane time prepare himself for a life whose 
possibilities for service, for enjoyment and achieve 
ment, are limited only by his own capacity? 


Education will bring within the reach 
of toye and girls from humblest homes the highest 
Places Of leadership and power, and give them a 
ehare in the good things of life. 
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itary 


For the uneducated and untrained there 
awaits that one remaining form of slavery—the 
®lavery of ignorant and undirected effort. 


PDPY GMT ERIE 


Will you not see your opportunity while 
qt is etill "todey" for you? 


Youre sincerely, 


Se OEE WA EE 


¥. M. Rig 8 
Agricultural College of 8. 0.) 





CLEMSON COLLEGE— SOUTH CAROLINA’S COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING AND AGRICULTURE 














Degree Courses Short Courses Scholarships and Examinations tion of $40. The scholarships must 


Agriculture (Seven Majors’ ace ag , The College maintains 170 four- 
Architectur ee eee 1 ips i i 
tecture Bro- Medical year scholarships in the Agricultural 
Chemistry é and Textile Courses. Each scholar- 
Chemical Engineering Summer School ship means $400 to help pay expenses 
Civil Engineering ; Agricultura: Teachers and $160 for tuition apportioned 
Electrical Engineering Cotton Graders equally over the four years. 
Mechanical Engineering College Make-up 
Textile Industry é Removal of Entrance Condi- 
Industrial Education i 
General Science 


Also 52 scholarships in the One- 
tions year Agricultural Course. These 
Agricultural Club Boys scholarships are worth $100 and tui- 
1,571 Acres of land. Value ofplant over $2,300,000. Enrollment 1919- 
1920, 1,014. Operated under strict military discipline. 
Clemson is a member of the senior division of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. All R. O. T. C. students receive financial assistance 
from the Federal Government, this reaching about $200 per year during 
the junior and senior classes. 


For full information, write or wire: 





This advertisement is one of a series being run by colleges in Virginia and the Carolinas. 
lowing other colleges are participating : 


The next will appear in an early issue. 


be won by competitive examinations 
which are held by each County Super- 
intendent of Education on July 8th. 
It is worth your while to try for one 
of these scholarships. 


Credit for examinations passed at 
the county seat will be given to those 
who are not applying for scholarships 
but for entrance. 


THE REGISTRAR, Clemson College, S. C. 


The fol- 


University of North Carolina; Chapel Hill, N. C.; North Carolina State College of Agriculture, College Station, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Trinity College, Durham, N. C.; Elon College, Elon College, N. C.; St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C.; Meredith College, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Davidson College, Davidson, N. C.; Guilford College, Guilford College, N. C.; North Carolina College for 


Women, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 


Queens College (Women) Charlotte, N. C.; Richmond College, Richmond, Va.; Virginia 
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* That is, the sire is more likely 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 














Can the Scrub Sire Be Taxed Out 
of Existence 
NORTH Carolina reader says his 
state “Swats the Scrub Sires”, 

stallions and jacks, by taxing them 
~ $15 to $25 when offered for public 
service and wants to know why the 
scrub bull and boar should not also 
be taxed so heavily as to exterminate 
them. He says: “The majority of 
people have to be educated up to an 
appreciation of the value of good 
sires. Some men will take their ani- 
mals quite a distance to a scrub sire 
to avoid a fair service fee for a good 
sire right at home.” Not only do 
many people fail to appreciate the 
value of a good sire, but they have 
also failed to learn what constitutes 
a good sire. 

It is pretty safe to state that any- 
thing but a registered purebred sire 
should never be used by anyone, but 
it is also safe to state that many of 
the registered purebred sires in use 
are not “good sires.” They are gen- 
erally better sires than the best 
grades and are safer to breed to, but 
no purebred of inferior conformation 
‘or quality should be used as a sire. 

In animal breeding like does not 
always produce like; but produces 
“like or the likeness of ancestors.” 
to 
ees an offspring resembling the 

average” of his ancestry than one 
resembling himself. For this reason, 
even the poor or inferior purebred 
- sire, will usually produce better than 
a grade, because the animals in the 
pedigree of the purebred average bet- 
ter quality than those in the pedigree 
of the grade. 
~ But the real point of interest is the 


» fact that those who breed farm live- 


Stock so often fail to appreciate the 

» value of a good sire, and even some 
of those who theoretically believe in 
quality fail to learn what constitutes 
a good sire. Of course, no one can 
positively foretell the breeding qual- 
‘ities of a sire by looking at him and 
tudying his pedigree, but as a rule 
uch can be done in this way by 
those who have made a sufficient 
Study of livestock breeding and judg- 
‘ing. We must not only learn to bet- 
fer appreciate the value of a good 
Sire, but must learn better how to 
Select him. 

We all know that the quality of 

the sire may make as much as 25 per 
cent difference in the price we will 

» get for the feed his get consumes, but 
Still, in order to save $5 on the cost 
of the sire, we take $25 less for the 
feed we give to his get. 

But can the scrub sire be taxed out 
Dof existence? We think it is doubtful 
“if a tax on the grade or scrub sire 
“would: materially affect his present 
: ee and’; Education is the only 
| Aope and that is much deferred; edu- 

"ating the masses is a slow job. 


Secure Breeding Stock Now 


HERE never was a better time to 
start in the livestock businéss 
than right now. <A start can be made 
a small way for very little money— 
Ss than for many years past. The 
F time to go into the livestock business 
when prices for breeding stock are 
Bow. Of course, no one should start 
in the livestock business at any time 
“anles s he expects to stick to it, for 
Pit is an expensive business at the best, 
this going in and out of the livestock 
WPUsiness at each upward or down- 
Ey ard turn of the market. 
& We belive every man should start 
em the production of livestock by the 
oPurchase of a purebred sire and there 
#8 no objection to one or two pure- 


bred females, but let there be no mis- 
understanding regarding the kind of 
livestock production we think the 
Southern farmer should go into. We 
do not think more than one out of a 
thousand should engage largely in 
the breeding of purebred livestock to 
be sold for breeding purposes. That 
does not mean that if a man has a 
purebred male and one, two, or three 
purebred females he should not sell 
an occasional purebred animal for 
breeding purposes; byt it does mean 
that this selling of purebred animals 
for breeding purposes should not be 
the chief aim of his livestock produc- 
tion. Every farm should make one 
or two kinds of livestock a source of 
farm revenue. To supply the bare 
needs of the farm is net enough, but 
it is enough to start with, or enough 
until one learns the business. In short, 
while the South needs more breeders 
of purebred livestock, we need much 
more inereased livestock production 
on every farm which shall be psb- 
duced-on a cothmercial basis, as one 
of the principal sales crops of the 
farm. 

It. is all right to start with the view 
of first producing only what meat, 
dairy products and poultry are needed 
on the farm, but when that has been 
successfully carried out, then the ob- 
ject should be enlarged’ to the extent 
of raising not only enough for home 
needs, but more, as a source of in- 
creased revenue to the farm. When 
this has been accomplished it is time 
enough to aspire to the breeding of 
purebred animals to be used and sold 
for breeding purposes. 

More beef cattle and hogs, beef 
cattle and farm work stock, dairy 
cattle and hogs, cattle, sheep and 
hogs, or dairy cattle, sheep and peul- 
try, or some combination of two or 
three breeds should be found on every 
farm in sufficient numbers to entitle the 
livestock to consideration as a source 
of revenue to the farm. We no more 
need the one-crop livestock producer 
than we do the One-crop cotton 
farmer, but we must make livestock 
one of two or three important sources 
of farm revenue by making its pro- 
duction one of the regular and im- 
portant features of a system of gen- 
eral farming. 

Now is the best time to reorganize 
our farming on a sound basis, for 
the farms of the South can now be 
stocked with the necessary breeding 
animals at a comparatively low cost. 


To What Extent Do Flies Injure 
Cattle? 


THE idea that flies are a great pest 
to cattle, reducing the milk flow of 
dairy cows and retarding the growth 
of other cattle, is pretty generally ac- 
cepted. Being almost universally ac- 
cepted as a fact one should have real 
facts on which to question its accur- 
acy. 

Flies are charged with much of the 
falling off in milk flow which occurs 
in mid-summer and fall, but failing 
feed supplies are probably more to 
blame than flies. When present in 
large numbers it would seem that 
these bites of flies must irritate the 
cattle greatly and reduce the milk 
flow or growth, but two experiment 
stations, Missouri and Connecticut, 
working independently to determine 
the injury done by flies both arrived 
at the conclusion that the supposed 
injury done cattle by flies had been 
much overestimated. 

While it seems impossible that the 
attacks of flies, such as seen at some 
time nearly every summer, do not in- 
jure cattle to a con siderable extent, it 
is reasonably certain that the injury 


as measured by a decreased milk flow 
or a decreased growth is not nearly 
as great as generally thought. Or, if 
the injury is at all considera‘le, the 
materials or fly repellants used to 
protect the cattle against flies do 
about as much harm as the flies. For, 
in tests, the cattle protected from 
flies by applications or sprays for 
that purpose, have appeared to suffer 
little less than those ‘having no such 
protecting materials applied to them. 
There are many applications, or 
materials which will protect the cattle 
from flies to a considerable extent, if 
put on sufficiently often. But, so far 
as we know none to which there are 
not considerable objections. Many 
commercial preparations are on the 
market and most of them are fairly 
effective. Homemade preparations 
are also recommended which also 
give more or less protection; but 
practically all of these mixtures con- 
tain oil or some sticky material, 
which, when put on the cattle, tend to 
collect dust and dirt. Such materials 
are necessary to avoid too frequent 
applications, but they give the cattle 
a disagreeable appearance and _ it 
would seem must do Some injury by 
clogging the pores of the skin. If 
flies do great harm, as generally be- 
lieved, it is only by assuming that 
these fly repellants also do harm that 
we can explain the fact that in tests 
dairy cows thus protected from flies 
produced no better than those un- 
protected. 

Of course the more oily or sticky 
the application used the less fre- 
quently it has to be applied, but to 
avoid the objectionable features of 
the oily or sticky substances, mate- 
rials more or less free from these ob- 
jectionable features are often sprayed 
on the cattle once a day, or at least 
are applied much more frequently 
than when oily materials are used. 
Many of these seem to have coal tar 
disinfectants as their main or effec- 
tive ingredient. 

Just as there are no entirely effec- 
tive or satisfactory methods of keep- 
ing flies off cattle, there is also no 
effective means of entirely preventing 
the breeding of these flies. Two kinds 
of flies are most troublesome to cat- 
tle. One, the stable fly, which is about 
the same size and looks very much 
like the common house fly. But the 
stable fly bites, pierces the skin, and 
sucks blood, while the common house- 
fly has no biting mouth parts. The 
Other cattle fly is known generally as 
the horn fly, because they collect 
around the base of the horn, but they 
also cover other parts of the body, 
particularly just back of the shoul- 
ders. The horn fly is very much 
smaller than the common house fly. 


The stable fly, breeds in moist ma- 
nure, preferably fresh horse manure 
around the barn, in this respect being 
similar to the house fly. The horn fly 
breeds chiefly in fresh or moist cow 
manure. Of course removing the ma- 
nure frequently from around the barn 
and spreading it where it will dry out 
quickly, will very largely prevent the 
breeding of the stable flies. The horn 
flies breed in the single piles of ma- 
nure dropped by the cattle in the pas- 
ture or elesewhere, and since they 
can only breed when the manure re- 
mains more or less moist these flies 
are apt to be worse in damp seasons. 
Some have suggested going over the 
pastures frequently, say once a wee 
and scattering the droppings. While 
this will be regarded as impracticable 
by most people it would hate the ad- 
ditional advantage of making the ma- 
nure more effective and preventing 
the clumps of uneaten grass which 
are left in the pastures around the 
droppings of cattle when this is not 
scattered. 


As stated there are numerous 
commercial, or ready-made products 
advertised for keeping flies off cattle 
and most of them are more or less 
effective. 

The Florida 


Experiment Station 


also recommends the following home- 


made mixtures: 
No. 1: 

DORRECY  BRERi as ecers deeded 

, £O" Se oe 
Crude petroleun n eosce 
Powdered napthaline 


This must be thoroughly mixed by 
running through a spray pump after 
which it may be sprayed on the 
cattle. 

No. 2: 

Fish 

Oil of tar 

Crude carbolic | 


Such nent mixtures as No. 2 are 
often applied with a brush to the 
parts of the cattle most generally at- 
tacked. 


1 pound 
4 gallons 
1 gallon 
4 ounces 


100 parts 
50 parts 
1 part 


Legume Hays for Dairy Cows 


THERE is perhaps no other way by 
which dairy profits ‘could be in- 
creased so easily as by the growing 
of legume or high p*otein roughages 
to ‘take the place of feeds now pur- 
chased. This holds good in all sec- 
tions of the country, but it is particu- 
larly true of the South. First, be- 
cause purchased feeds are shipped in 
from a distance and hence are high 
priced, and, second, because of the 
large numbers of legume crops which 
are adapted to our climate and soils, 

The cow giving two gallons of milk 
or less a day may be more cheaply 
fed on legume hays grown on the 
farm than of any other feed, except 
possibly on silage and legume hays, 
She will not pay for it and is there- 
fore not entitled to much grain if 
given a liberal allowance’ of silage 
and legume hay. unless she gives 
more than two gallons of milk a day. 

Up to the amount of legume hay a 
dairy cow will consume, a pound and 
a quarter of good legume hay or, to 
be liberal, a pound and a half of ieg- 
ume hay will produce as much milk 
as a pound of wheat bran. When leg- 
ume hay is purchased it is often more 
expensive than a protein concentrate 
like cottonseed meal, for instance; 
but when the legume hay is grown on 
the farm and the expenses of baling, 
hauling, freight, and commissions are 
not added to its cost, it is nearly al- 
ways cheaper than _ concentrates 
furnishing the same amount of feed 
nutrients, 

Of course, the good dairy cows will 
always pay for some concentrates _ 
and should have what they will pay a 
profit on, but a liberal use of legume 
hay grown on the farm, to take the 
place of some of the high priced con- 
centrates, will he found economical in 
feeding all dairy cows, or other cattle. 


Too Much Thought to Selling Pigs, 
Not Enough to Making Pork 


pelea the yards of regular breed- 
ers, the business of the purebred. hog 
is production, and it is poor practice to 
sell young pigs, according to W. W. 
Shay. 

“The idea that 
breeding pigs can be 
ably is widespread, and is holding back 
pork production in this state. It results 
in lack of home-grown feeds, little or 
no attention to grazing crops, and con- 
sequent impossibility of economical 
production. 

“Under these conditions,” continued 
Mr. Shay, “owing to the ‘lack of de- 
mand for pigs, the farmer finds himself 
with litters which he is not prepared to 
raise and ‘cannot sell. He buys feed in 
sacks at exorbitant prices, limits it be- 
cause of the expense, and raises a lot 
of undersized or runty pigs, which, 
though purebred, are not fit for foun- 
dation stock, and have cost him more 
than they will bring over the scales. 

“If he had never thought of selling 
them as pigs, and had devoted just a 
little study to economical pork pro- 
duction, he would have provided good 
grazing crops, fed them liberally with 
concentrates, and sold them in a coop- 
erative carload shipment at a profit.” 


young purebred 
b giger rs profit- 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 














WISH again to beg our friends to 

write with black ink. I get many let- 
ters written with a very pale pencil aad 
my old éyes are badly taxed to find out 
what is wanted. If you wish me to 
answer questions write them with black 
ink. 


Black Spot in Rose Leaves 


E Sed sending you a@ rose affected by 
disease, and would like to know the 
cure.” 

Your rose is-affected by the black spot 
disease. Dust well with powdered dry 
Bordeaux mixture and pull and burn all 
spotted leaves. 


Fertilizing Sweet Potatoes 


OW will a mixture of equal parts of 

acid phosphate and kainit do for 
sweet potatoes on land broadcasted with 
stable manure?” 

Sweet potatoes are.the leading money 
crop where I live. Our growers make 
from 300 to 400 bushelsyan acre and 
sometimes more. They consider it es- 
sential to broadcast stable manure and 
then use in the gfurrows not less than 
500 pounds an acre of a 3-8-4 fertiliZer. 
A good home mixture is 1,000 pounds 16 
per cent acid phosphate, 900 pounds cot- 
tonseed meal, and 100 pounds of sulphate 
of potash. 


Tomatoes and Cucumbers 


HAT distance should I set'tomato 

plants to make the late crop for 
the canning house? Also give a remedy 
for the striped beetle that eats the young 
cantaloupes and cucumbers as they 
come up.” 

Set tomato plants in rows four feet 
apart, and three feet ‘in the row. Keep- 
ing the young melon plants covered with 
dust of any sort will prevent the striped 
beeetles from eating them, but the best 
is the mixture of one. part calcium ar- 
senate and two parts air-slaked lime, for 
this will kill them and prevent their lay- 
ing eggs and hatching borers later to 
bore into the stems of the plants. 


Japonicas and Japonicas 


ORTH Carolina: “I read of Pyrus 

Japonica, and would like to know 
where the secd can be had. I have a 
Japonica that makes very large double 
flowers, but does not seem to be the 
Pyrus Japonica.” 

Your doubtless have the Camelia Ja- 
ponica. The specific name Japonica sim- 
ply indicates that the plant is a native of 
Japan, but people have taken it for the 
name ‘of the plant. The Pyru Japonica 
is a species of quince and produces 
quinces that make as good jelly as any. 
It has red or pink flowers, and in the 
South commonly blooms in Feburary. I 
do net think the seed are on the market, 
but they-can be grown from root cut- 
tings or layers. 


Club Root in Collards 


Y COLLARD plants are affected 
‘by the big root. What will cure or 
preveit iti r 
On land infested with the club root, 
the cultivation of cabbage, collards, and 
other cruciferous plants should be 
abandoned. We find here that the dis- 
ease does not occur on land near the salt 
water,, which has many oyster shells 
mixed in it. This would indicate that 
calcium carbonate is a preventive. It 
certainly will check the spread of the 
disease to lime the land well. But as to 
curing infested soil, it iS almost hopeless. 


Legumesyas Silage 


NOTICE that you say you would not 

use legumes for silage. I use a mix- 
ture of soy beans and corn, and find it 
excellent, and would like to know your 
reason for objecting to the legumes.” 

It is merely a matter of personal pref- 
erence and-experience. I experimented 
with clover and peas, and did not like 
them in silage as well as in hay. I was 
managing a large stock farm and had 
three silos holding 200 tons each, and 
had plenty of corn to fill them. I even 
put some rye in a silo, and the cows 
would not eat it, and it was all used as 


bedding. I fed both cows and beef cat- 
tle silage with cottonseed meal and other 
ground feed mixed in the silage., Then 
I had a long shed in the bi urnyard gvith 
hay racks in them, which were kept filled 
with clover and pea_hay, and in winter, 
when the cows were most of the time 
in the yard, they ate all they chose of 
the hay, the silage being fed in the sta- 
bles. But if you find that the mixture 
of soy beans and corn suits you, there is 
no reason why you should not use it. I 
have never used soy beans in a silo. 


Does Not Say Where He Lives 


a I plant peas in rows, and use 200 
hounds an acre of 8-3 fertilizer, and 
mane a good crop, will it pay better to 
pick the peas for $2.50 a bushel, or turn 
them all under?” 

Better let the peas get perfectly ripe, 
and then use a harvesting machine to 
gather the peas, and leave the vines and 
hulls on the land and disk them over, 
and sow crimson clover seed in early 
fall, after harrowing in some lime. 


Canning Cantaloupes 


"TS THERE any way of canning canta 
loupes to keep? Where can I get the 
best book on canning vegetables?” 

I have seen cantaloupes preserved and 
made into pickles, but never saw any 
canned. Some of our housekeepers may 
know more than I do. Write to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Division of 
Publications, and ask for Bulletins 225, 
334, and 359 on canning, and you will get 
full information. A book, beautifully 
illustrated, called~ "Successful eK d 
and Preserving” is published by the J. 
Lippencott Company, Philadelphia, p;” 


The Latest to Sow Clover 


HAT is the latest date to sow crim- 
son clover in the neighborhood of 
Wilmington, N. C.?” 

That will depend largely on the char- 
acter of the season. I once sowed crim- 
son clover seed at Raleigh on the first 
of November, and gota fine.stand. Pre- 
vious to that date the weathet had been 
intensely dry, and after that date a 
long open fall and pfenty of rain. But 
I would not say that even as far south 
as Wilmington you could always expect 
a stand from seed sowed the first of 
November, and in that section I would 
say that I woyld never sow later, as a 
rule, than the first of October. 


- Onions and Lettuce 
ORTH Carolina: “\WWhen is the best 
time to set onions so as to have them 
early in ‘spring? IWhen should I sow 
lettuce seed to have them head?” 
You can plants sets: of ‘Pearl or the 
Norfolk Queen onion in September and 


have them for green onions in the spring. 
You can plant sets of the Yellow Potato 
oon in September and have the ripe 
onion in june. 

You can sow lettuce seed in September 
and set the piants in a frame covered 
with glass sashes and, if the soil is very 
fich, you can make fine héads for Christ- 
mas, if the frame is aired and watered 
properly. Or you can sow seed of the 
Big Boston or the Hanson in a frame 
under glass in February and set them 
out in March, and can make heads before 
hot weather. Or you can set the fall- 
sowed plants in open furrows heavily 
manured, the furrows running east and 
west, and they will winter over, and if 
given some nitrate of soda as a side- 
dressing in the spring, will head early. 


Wants to Grow Winter Legumes 


OUTH Carolina: “I intend to begin 

growing some winter legume. Am @ 
little afraid of hairy vetch, as I 
am told it is fre quently the harbor of 
the army worm. aint you give me any 
light on the subje ct?” 

The army worm .is a periodic visitor 
and the hairy vetch harbors it no more 
than any other green thing it can feed 
on in its travels. The vetch reseeds 
itself and may get into the wheat field 
and the seed will make trouble getting 
them out of the wheat. In my opinion, 
crimson clover is the greatest of all win- 
ter legume crops and the greatest soil 
builder we can get. There is nothing 
you can buy in the way of fertilizer that 
will equal a good growth of crimson 
clover turned under for corn. With a 
good three-year rotation of corn, winter 
grain, and cotton, a farmer on the red 
clay uplands will need to buy only acid 
phosphate for his money crop, for crim- 
son clover grown and used for the ben- 
efit of the land will get him the costly 
nitrogen and by its decay in the soil 
will help release potash. In fact, the 
farmer who neglects. a winter cover of 
a legume crop is not really farming. In 

a longer rotation, red clover would come 
in and furnish hay and aid in the feed- 
ing of stock and the making of .manure. 
But for rapid building up of the fertility 
of the soil while getting good crops, the 
annual crimson clover is hard to beat. 


To Destroy the Pickle Worm 


IVE me directions for destroying 
the insects that attack cantaloupes 
and cucumbers?” 


In some localities the pickle worm is 
troublesome. I-know of no better way 
to “destroy them to dusting the plants 
with calcium arsenate. Using a hand 
bellows duster, made for the purpose, 
which any of the seedsmen will sell you 
for about $3, you can blow the arsenate 
well under the melons to catch the larvae 
that would bore jnto the fruit. I know 
no better insecticide. 


Gardening Under Glass 


HE Upper South can beat the North 
in the intensive .gardening under 
glass, because they not only have a 
milder climate in winter, but they have 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the sunshine that the great winter forc- 
ing establishments in the Lake region 
lack. The-lack of sunshine in early win- 
ter prevents the Lake Shore growers 
from growing the mid-winter tomato 
crop, and compels them to confine their 
attention to the spring crop, and a lower 
priced crop because of the Florida com- 
petition. The greenhouses at Pinehurst 
have demonstrated the capacity of the 
climate of North Carolina for the pro- 
duction of summer vegetables under 
glass, The Northern growers grow let- 
tuce in heated greenhouses, while we do 
not need expensive artificial heat, but 
can produce the best lettace in a simple 
frame. The better quality of fhe lettuce 
under glass will soon pay the difference 
in cost annually, compared to cloth. 


Early Blooming Cosmos 


ILL cosmos bloom 
sowed early?” 

You can get the early blooming cosmos 
from the Northern seedsmen. These 
sowed early will bloom in early summer. 
They do so with me. The larger tlow- 
ered or the Lady Lennox varieties bloom 
in the fall. 


in spring if 


Seven Timely Farming Hints 


N CULTIVATING crops in June 

constant attention should be given 
to the keeping sharp of scrapes and 
other cultivating implements with a 
cutting edge. This 
is doubly impor- 
tant where’ the 
fields are infested 
with any Bermuda 
or Johnson grass, 
or. with large 
‘weeds, or with 
(crabgrass that has 
made considerable 
growth. 

2. We in thé 
. South are blessed 
with a long planting season, and if 
we fail to utilize it we are not making 
the most of our opportunities’. There! 
is still time for the planting of cow- 
peas, soybeans, Sudan grass, sorghum, 
late corn (especially on bottom 
lands), and even for the late planting 
of’ Spanish peanuts where a succes- 
sion of maturing peanuts is needed in 
the fall as hog feed. 


3, It will be profitable to re- read the 
few paragraphs on the first page of 
The Progressive Farmer of May 2l 
and to realize thoroughly that on any 
stubble land the grain crop has al- 
ready paid the rent or interest, so that 
the summer legume may be grown at 
exceedingly little cost. 


4. If any stiff bottomtland remains 
yet. to be plowed for late corn or 

other crops we may be able to reduce 
the size of clods and the thoroughness 
of preparation by running the disk 
harrow in advance of the turn-plow 
with the disks’ set straight so 4s 
merely to slice the crust. 

5. Of course practically “all Jand 
should be harrowed immediately after 
plowing. Moisture will be saved and 
the germination of seed hastened if 
this harrowing be done on the same 
day as the plowing. 

6. Those who have grown their own 
wheat should arrange for it to be 
threshed as soon as possible after 
the grain is dry enough, for un- 
threshed wheat is severely attacked 
by the larvae of.the tiny grain moths. 


7. Those farmers who have a patch 
of rye will find it an advantage to 
thresh it and save their own, seed, 
since acclimatized Southern rye is at 
least the equal of Abruzzi for most 
purposes, and is far superior to the 
American rye obtained on the mar- 
ket under various attractive, but mis- 
leading, names. Let rye be the last 
grain run through the thresher, as it 
is annoying for rye left in the ma- 
chine to become mixed with seed 
oats, . F. DUGGAR. 
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A “Milk Campaign” at Winston- 
Salem 


om first “milk campaign” ever held 
in the South was put on recently 
in Winston-Salem, under the direc 
tion of the Nofth Carolina Dairy Ex- 
tension Office, in codperation with 
other state and local agencies. It 
was a week filled with features of an 
educational nature, including window 
demonstrations and exhibits; poster 
and essay contests in the public 
schools; talks for children, grown- 
ups, and factory workers; and was 
accompanied by a distribution of lit- 
erature, showing the value of milk as 
a food, and its relation to health. 

The necessity of the campaign was 
brought about by two conditions; the 
average daily per capita consumption 
of milk was found to be about one- 
fourth pint, which health expefts 
consider encirely too low; and there 
was a surplus of milk during the sum- 
mer months. 


During the week 10,000 persons lis- 
tened to the talks about milk, while 
many thousand more saw _ exhibits 
and demonstrations in store windows 
and read messages about milk on 
posters, signs, in pamphlets, and in 
newspapers. Among 5,647 school chil- 
dren who were surveyed in the public 
schools, less than half, or only 2,198 
were drinking milk daily. Of these 
children 2,123 confessed they drank 
no milk at all, and the remainder 
drank it only occasionally. Twenty 
per cent of the children in a school 
located in the wealthy residential sec- 
tion of the city, were more than 10 
per cent below normal in weight and 
body measurements. According to 
Dr. Emerson, a famous nutrition 
specialist, a child which is 7 per cent 
undeveloped, is retarded in growth 
and mental development from one to 
three years, 

There was an immediate increase in 
milk consumption following this 
campaign. It is a splendid work. 


Close Spacing of Cotton Gains 
Favor 


ROM 25 to 100 per cent in- 

crease in yield is reported by cot- 
ton growers who have adopted the 
new close-spacing system of cotton 
culture, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Reports coming directly to the De- 
partment and to Southern agricul- 
tural journals, which have interested 
themselves in encouraging the new 
system, show that farmers through- 
out the cotton regions of the country 
are rapidly turning to the plan. In- 
creased yield, less labor and expense 
for the same cro», and a lessening of 
boll weevil damage are among the 
benefits recited in hundreds of letters 
written by farmers in various parts 
of the South. Indications are that 
the system will be adopted far more 
widely the coming season, 

Space Plants a Hoe Width Apart.— 
The close spacing consists primarily 
in spacing the cotton plants so close 
in the row—a ‘hoe width avart—that 
the lower or vegetative branches do 
not develop, and the growth of the 
plant goes directly into the upper or 
fruiting branches, permitting them to 
begin the development of blossoms 
and bolls earlier and giving them 
More nourishment and more light. 


Forward Step in Polk County 


RECENTLY we had the first meeting 
of the Polk County, North Carolina 
agricultural advisory board. It was 
the best meeting ever held in Polk 
County for agriculture. Mr. H. P. 
orwith of Saluda, one of the best or- 
thard men in the state and president 
of the State Horticultaral Society, 
Was elected president. The board is 
Made up of eleven of Polk County’s 
est farmers and five of the best farm 
Women. Markets for Polk County 
Products was the main question be- 
Ore today’s meeting. The first order 
Made was for the executive commit- 
tee to ask the county commissioners 
for $500 to aid in making communi’ y 
ind county fairs a success next fall. 
J..R. SAMS, 
Polk County, N.G. County Agent. 









gult-advertising has its place like every- 
witke else, and the owner’s name coupled 
“ind that of his farm, attractively printed 
“a Posted in a conspicuous spot near the 
trance, will often carry actual dollars and 















HERE could be no better evidence of 
keeping faith with the public than 


this—to share our ability to produce qual- 
ity products on a quantity basfs with 
everyone in North America who needs 
electricity. 

In the famous Willys Light we have 
swept aside precedent and given every 
home the benefit of bed rock quality at 
rock bottom prices. 

At its present low price of $525 there can 
and will be no further reduction. Already 
we are meeting the farmer more than half 
way—giving him the great advantage of a 
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Power and Light 
with the Quiet Knight 


The Willys-Knight 
Sleeve- Valve Engine 


practical, complete power and light plant, 
backed by national resources and service, 
at an unheard-of price. 


This wonderful reduction in price is no 
more extraordinary than the wonderful 
service Willys Light is giving hundreds of 
homes. 


The famous Willys-Knight engine is only 
one exclusive superiority, in addition Willys 
Light has fifty distinct advantages. These 
combined with its new low price warrant 
your immediate action. Seé your nearest 
Willys Light dealer or write for booklet. 








LJ 
Ss Willys Light Junior 
has the wonderful A uto- 
Lite engine generator, a 


: ? battery of ample capac- 
—And here is the Electric ity and is of standard 


Piant that will revolutionize 
farm lighting—Willys Light 
Junior. Somewhatsmallerbut 
in every other respect meas- 
uring up to Willys Light qual- 
ity, this plant is big enough 
for lights and small power 
uses. At this low price, you 
can now have the electricity 
you have been waiting for. 


Wonderful Dealer Opportunities Available 


Address Department 51 
Wrauxys Licat Drviston—ELecrric Auto-LITE CorRPORATION, TOLEDO, On10 
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all or more than 
en ae it The Willis Ieeless Refrigerator 


purchase will eives you the most sanitary, the purest 
refund- 


be all year round cooling eystem you can: 
ed to any buyer ice—no 


cast 
¥F will not spoil in 
solutely can not freeze in winter. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Learn all about the “Willis Way.” Ask for dea 
name in your territory and write for booklet No, 19 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the adver- | us in your neighborhood. We pay well for 








We need someorie to take subscriptions for 
this work. Write for particulars. 
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Onward March of Co-oper- 
ative Marketing 


Whirlwind Campaign to Put North 
Carolina Over by July 1 


“THE Biggest Thing in the South”— 
cooperative marketing—is going 
over in county after county in North 
Carolina. The joint campaign of the 
tobacco growers’ and cotton growers’ 
coOperative marketing associations is 
gaining tremendous headway and 
leading farmers are being joined by 
business men and bankers in efforts 
to keep millions of dollars at home in 
the marketing of the crops of 1921. 


Greene County announces that shé 
is over with some to spare in case 
any of her sister counties fall down 
on their job. Merchants took an ac- 
tive part in the final drive in Greene, 
where in the first week of the inten- 
sive campaign 50 per cent of the pro- 
duction was signed up. Results for 
the second week show a total of about 
75. per cent signed up. In some town- 
ships it is hard to find anyone, larid- 
lord or tenant, who has not signed 
the contracts. Columbus County far- 
mers, under the leadership, of State 
Senator B. S. Brown, held 100 school- 
house meetings on the evening of 
May 30. These were followed by an 
active canvass in- which leading mer- 
chants took part. Dr. C. C. Taylor, 
of the State College, addressed a mass 
meeting in Columbus before the night 
meetings were held and told the 
growers that the campaign must be 
put over by July 1 of this year. At 
the close of the meeting he received 
the unanimous support of all present 
who stood and pledged themselves to 
put Columbus County over for co- 
Operative marketing. 


From now until July 1 the cam- 
paign in North Carolina is to be made 
a_whirlwind affair, and with the mer- 
chan s and bankers ahd professional 
men rallying to the cause, it looks 
like some of the millions of dollars 
lost to farmers each year under the 
old dumping system of selling cotton 
and tobacco will be kept at home this 
year through codperative marketing. 

R..W. GREEN. 


Tobacco Growers of Virginia 
Making History 


ETTING the pace for the entire 

South and leading a movement 
which has swept through 22 Virginia 
counties, 11 counties have now signed 
up from 50 to 80 per cent of their 
tobacco in the contract for codpera- 
tive markets and‘a tri-state pool. 

The camnaign is n6éw active in 
the largest tobacco growing counties 
of the state. In Halifax County, 1,500 


growers have signed the five-year 
contract, and in Pittsylvania 120 local 
units of the Growers’ Asociation 
have received contracts for every 


member and have indorsed the five- 
year contract at 14 mass meetings, 


held in every magisterial district of ° 


their county, since they welcomed 
Aaron Sapiro, America’s Jeading ad- 
vocate of codperative markets, atthe 
recent Danville mass meeting. 

The’ drive in Virginia has now 
gained well over 10,000 signers and 
many million pounds of tobacco. ~ 

As the great leader of codperative 
progress in America told thousands 
of Pittsylvania growers in their re- 
cent meeting: 

“Money is the least thing that 
“cooperation brings. Within three or 
five years at the most, you are going 
to have a new rural civilization in 
Virginia. If you introduce merchan- 
dising tobacco’ by codperative mar- 
kets, you will close the gap between 
country and city.” 

With the success of the tobacco 
growers for coéperative markets, the 
planter, like the raisin grower, will 
get closer to 50 per cent of the con- 
sumer’s dollar instead of his present 
paltry share of 8 cents for every 
dollar paid for his tobacco. Instead 
of seeing 60 out of every 100 growers 
burdened with crop mortgages, we 
growers can expect to see crgp mort- 
gages throughout the old’ tobacco 
belt cut down to 2 per cent, as 
among the California farmers, who 
now merchandise their product by 
cooperative contract. 


Although success in this great move- 


ment seems assured now, the growers 
should redouble their efforts to gain 
majorities in every tobacco county m 


the state within the next few weeks. 
Upon the work and spirit of the grow- 

ers in the coming month depend the 

chances to protect the price of the 1921 

crop. S. D. FRISSELL. 
Keysville, Va. 


South Carolina Campaign Starts 
Middle of June 


HE South Carolina Cotton Growers’ 
Cooperative Association will 
launch its campaign for 400,000 bales 
around the middle of June. It is our 
purpose te open the campaign in 
Spartanburg and Marion Counties, 
work those two counties thoroughly, 
and then move on to two other 
counties at a time. . 

Nothing could be offered to the 
cotton growers of South Carolina 
that is sounder, more certain of suc- 
cess, or ‘which means more to them 
than the proposed organization of 
the South Carolina Cotton Growers’ 
Coéperative Association. Every cot- 
ton grower knows that the selling 
end of his business is sick. The 
remedy for the disease is codperation 
among growers on a large scale. 

The South Carolina Division of the 
American Cotton Association did not 
launch this codperative marketing 
movement on the impulse of a mo- 
ment. 

The successful formation of this co- 
Gperative marketing association will 
mean a tremendous reduction in the loss 
sustained by the farmers of the state 
each year from “country damage”, and 
a reduction of the tremendous loss sus- 
tained through undergrading. The sav- 
ing from these two items alone would 
make the formation of the association 
well worth while—but there is in addi- 
tion the increased price which will be 
secured for the staple through the sale 
in pools. 

It is a matter of more or less com- 
mon knowledge that the loss through 
undergrading and failure to pay for 
staple value averages more than $10 
per bale and in many cases amounts 
to as much as $25 per bale. Applying 
the average figure to last year’s crop 
in South Carolina, 1,200,000 bales, it 
would be, found that the state lost 
approximately $12,000,000 on under- 
grading last year. This was in ad- 
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ONE WAY TO COLLEGE 
More than one club boy has made his club pigs carry him to college. 


dition to the loss from “country 
damage,” R. C. HAMER. 


Editor’s Note—Mr. Hamer is presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Cotton As- 
sociation, the strongest state organizsa- 
tion in the South. Associated with him 
is a group of other leading South Caro- 
linians who are going to make this cam- 
paign a sure winner. 

Look in next week’s Progressive 
Farmer for Mr. Hamer’s short, pointed 
article on “Ten Things the Coéperative 
Marketing Association Will Do for 
Farmers”. 


Cross Breeding 
EVERAL have written asking if, 


in my experience, the crossing of a 
male hog of one pure breed on a female 
of another pure breed produced bet- 
ter results as a 
general rule in the 
production of 
pork than is ob- 
tained through the 
mating of male and 
female of the same 
pure breed. Twen- 
ty-five years ago 
when the Poland- 
china hog had been 

a bred considerably 
MR. FRENCH on the pony type, 
through the persistent mating of ani- 
mals of the small, smooth, early- 
maturing type and feeding almost ex- 








be shallow, just deep enough to 
insure the control of weeds. 
Corn is dependent upon its roots for 
food and drink. If we plow. up the 
roots we limit the crop. It is only 


LE: cultivation of corn should 


during, the fruiting period that late, 
deep cultivation of corn fails to de- 
crease the yield materially. 


2. The time to apply nitrate of 
soda as a side-dressing to cotton is 
about .the time the squares begin 
to appear. On most soils an appli- 
cation of 100 pounds per acre will 
pay well. In many cases it will pay 
to make a second application of 100 
pounds per acre when blooms begin 
to be rather common. On many 
soils nitrogen is the main element 
needed to put more fruit on cotton 


ahead pf the boll weevil. 


3. Pulling fodder is an expensive 
way of saving forage. Furthermore, 
-it reduces the yield and lowers. the 
quality of the corn. Cowpeas, soy 
beans, Sudan grass, and sorghum 
make better forage with less hand 
labor. Be certain to plant enough 
of these crops this year to furnish 
forage without having to pull fod- 
der.” Then after the corn is gath- 
— turn the cattle into the stalk 

eld. 


4. Remember that 1,500 pounds of 
soy bean hay has a greater feeding 

‘ value than 1,000 pounds of wheat 
bran. Make every acre possible pro- 
duce soy beans, cowpeas, or other 
good forage this year. Let’s have 
enough feed to keep a. few extra 





THE BUSINESS. FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS | 
WEEK AND NEXT 


in case of abundance of rainfall - 


..year round. Don’t turn it over to 


yearlings this winter, and carry us 
through next year’s crop. 

5. If weeds are growing up in the 
lespedeza field or in the pasture, clip 
them. The only way to have good 
hay or good pasture is to keep out 
the weeds. Clip before .seeds are 
formed-and you will lighten the job 
for next year. 

6. Keep after the garden. Keep 
planting vegetables for summer and 
fall use. For one time at least, make 
the garden work for you all the 


the grass and weeds. 

7. The cool weather has held 
back the growth of tobacco plants 
already set out, giving them a poor 
color. Seventy-five or 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda as a top-dress- 
ing will supply the available nitro- 
gen needed. This should be applied 
at once. 

8. One weed near a_ tobacco 
plant will make the whole plant 
“off type” and lower its price. One 
week of hard crust in the field will 
make the leaf stem harder and 
larger and lower of grade. Fre- 
quent shallow cultivation is the 
remedy for both. 

9. Arsenate of lead is becoming 
a standard spray for chewing in- 
sects. A spraying outfit will kill 
more tobacco worms in a day than 
ten hand pickers. Use 3 pounds of 
paste or 114 pounds of powder in 
50 gallons of water. Write to your 
experiment station for instructions 
or get them from your county 
agent. 








clusively on corn and pasture, many 
good hog men contended that the 
crossing of the purebred Berkshire or 
Chester White sow and the Poland- 
China boa: produced better feeding 
pigs than resulted from the mating 
of individuals of any of those three 
pure breeds with others of their own 
breed. 

Results in those days seemed to 
show that there might be grounds for 
this belief. Especially was this ‘true 
when the females selected were.of the 
upstanding or rangy type, and I pre- 
sume the same thing might be true 
today where the sows were of -the 
more than ordinary growth type and 
the purpose was to produce quick- 
maturing pigs to ‘be fed out at six 
months of age. However, thére is a 
tendency in these latter days on the 
part of the consuming public to turn 
more to fresh meat and cured bacon, 
so the chunky pig is not so much in 
demand and a little more length and 
height in the porker is permissible 
than was the case°some years ago. 
Then, too, all the so-called lard type 
breeds are being bred for consider- 
able more scale than,was the case 
two decades ago, and when inbreed- 
ing has not been too closely adhered 
to I doubt if there is the urge ta the 
crossing notion that there was; and as 
good results, in my judgment, will 
follow the mating of individuals of 
the same pure breed, where typical 
animals are selected, as will result 
from crossing. 

My opinion always has been, and is 
today, that the good individual ani- 
mal must be the basis upon which to 
‘work for the most profitable meat or 
milk business, and that the good fe- 
male holds just as important a place 
in the individual mating, as does the 
good male; the good male holding 
this advantage that, because of wider 
opportunity, his season’s work will 
show greater results in general im- 
provement of stock than will the fe- 
male’s. However in individual mat- 
ings the extra good female will exert 
as much influence for good upon her 
offspring .as will the #re. 

This being true—and I am firmly 
convinced that it is true—the hog 
breeder, having typical animals of 
both sexes to work with within his 
pure breed, has no excuse for cross- 
ing, and the same thing is true of 
other breeds of animals, 

A. L. FRENCH. 

Editorial Comment.—Here is another 
of those sound, practical livestock dis- 
cussions for which our readers will re- 
member Mr. French. We still have 
our files a few more of his articles 
which we shall publish from time to time 


EW farmers realize how much time 

their.teams are idle. A horse 18 
profitable only after the cost if 1ts 
investment is offset by-the produc- 
tiveness of its labor. What is the av- 
erage horse-hour work cost on thé, 
average farm, If a horse averaged 
less than 1,000 hours’ work a yeaf 
while eating $300 worth of feed, with 
a depreciation cost of $50, and on an 
nual attention cost of $25, it would 
mean that the. work performed must? 
be worth almost 40 cents per hour, of 
else it will be a liability rather tham 
an asset.—Frank Parker. 
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Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


’ I .—Sow Seed Now for Late 
Tomatoes | 


F WELL cared for, a small area in 
tomatoes will give you a’ large 
yield. Under best conditions 400 to 
500 bushels per acre may be grown. 
yg The seed for crops 
maturing in Au- 
gust and later may 
be sowed in early 
June. These follow 
the earlier sowings 
which produce 
their best fruits in 
July and August. 
For sowing now 
for table use and 
for canning, the 
Stone is the most 
popular variety. Other popular and 
desirable varieties for midsummer 
and late crops are Acme, Beauty, 
Favorite, Matchless, Greater Balti- 
more, and Red Rock, For very large 
tomatoes, Ponderosa is a favorite. 
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Electricity or Anyone Anywhere 
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This plant is designed for cottages—boats— 
camps—summer houses and other places 
where light only is desired. It has a 16-Volt, 
300 Watt Generator and will produce cur- 
300 Watt rent for fifteen 20 Watt lamps. 
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Il.—Staking and Pruning Tomatoes 
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‘he FFOMATO plants that are staked : 

ae and pruned produce earlier fruit 

nd. than unstaked plants. The fruit is also 

ina larger, more uniform, and superior in 

ag shape and color. Trained to stakes or 

a trellises, they can be cultivated and ’ 

o. sprayed to better advantage and at 

he: less cost. 
td Stakes should be 6 feet long and 

Pag set firmly in the ground. A conven- a a ; 

bal coreg: a gy peg ae oe This is a complete electric light and power 
; ips. Bore holes . : ° 

the Cg ee hg BBs, pleat Seton: plant and: will furnish light for farms, 

oe fasten together loosely with wire, The schools, stores, churches and other places— 

ends ot this frame are set firmly in ° 

the the ground by three tomato. planta, and furnish enoygh power to operate 

ick- one plant! in one row. and two others motors up to one-half horse power. It has 
ae in an adjacent row. A 600 

oa As soon as branches appear on the} Z a 32 Volt, . Watt Generator. 


































































the plants, rub or pinch them off. One or] Z 
turn two branches may be left. If two are Yj 
‘con, left, select the two that fork about a y ir. 
h itt foot from the ground and not one Y s 
and from the axil of a leaf. _ yj : 
sible As the plants grow, continue to tie y ; 
ago. them up. Keep the branch buds Y 
type pabbed off helore they have become y i 
ider- arge enough to sap the vitality of | FH 
case the plant. Y $950 t $1675 f. b D to O 
so , Do not aew pe Many ome ” c P O O.D. ay n, » 
emain on the clusters. in by cut- e 
» the tine off tl itt! ; ° ° 
nd as poor cet st ieee comet ee | All Delco-Light plants have the famous valve-in-head, 4-cycle, aire 
ep six tomatoes is cnough to leave to y cooled motor. They are all self-cranking, have only one place to oil, 
ical Bh scaux mixture every 10 or 15 days. D run on kerosene, are economical and easy to operate. A Delco-Light 
. . Y Plant will pay for itself in time and labor’ saved. 
nd is Ill.—Work With Berries 7 : - ; : 
ani AS SOON as strong ‘new strawberry / Whether you want to light the smallest cottage or a big country estate— ; 
' plants have made a good root H i oes 3 = 
at or BI sysitm, transfer them to a permanent . : —_ store hy a small village—there’s,a Delco-Light Plant ready | 
id te place for a new planting. Good plants to tit your need. te 
place set in nd July will mak a|7 
Fike Sort Deets he Son’ | DELCO-LIGHT CO., DAYTON, OHIO 
pacity runners off and cultivate clean all the} F , ; 
wi summer, 4 L Easy Pay ments DISTRIBUTORS 
1 ime ff ,D2 mot let top many new black-| 7 If Desired HOMP LIGHT & POWER CO., Tne. Dox 210-241, Ootumbla. %, C ' 
1e fe- erry shoots grow. | Top them when Y EAST TENNESSEE ELECTRIC CO., 718 8. Gay St, Kn xville, Tenn, 
mat- 20 to 30 inches high. This makes U Fe SRP OWAY CO. 41-416 Center Bt., Little Rock, Ark j 
ofl them branch and increases the fruit Y J, J. MURPHY, 300 West Capital St... Jackson, Miss =. 
exer b ° Y P. M. BRATTEN CO., 1001 Throckmorton St., Fort Worth, Texas, 
n her a ] » DOMESTIC ELECTRIC CO.. 408 °N. 2th St., Birmingham, Als 
, 7 Y - 0 “9 . od 
firmly #  %IV.—Spraying Suggestions L 
: oe HE 1 y) 
1s a = low temperatures that have Y “ 
in his prevailed over a large part of the y 
cross outh have robbed vegetation of a 7 
ue 0 Part of its natural resistance and Y, 
spraying should be done according to Y 
ICH. the instructions of spray calendars. Z 
other If you haven’t one, write to'your Ex- Y 
", di tension Service or your agricultural Y 
vill ree college and ask for one. y 
rave im Spray apples with Bordeaux mix- Y 
articles ture and arsenate of lead. This is an 7 . 
to tintes Important and necessary measure for y } 
the safety of the crop. Spray on a x meet ~ 
h time tight day. Be sure that your Bor- Vy Vi yj Yi) 
yrse 18 Beaux mixture is not-acid. Make the //f y Ves Wy Y 
if its itmus test. Yj Y —Y ce We Z ® 
: Wy, g Y ZY AiG 
yroduc ARS a maid =o tj Yj 40,4 Gf Li; Yj y 4 ee Y 
the aa tietics of peaches should be sprayed avg dada Ze 
mm 890n with self-boiled lime-sulphur. 
rerage 
a yeat Grapes often escape destruction by . USE THIS COUPON 
d, with @ cold when other fruits are killed. It | DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 
on anogg's all the more important that we | Please send me catalog giving full information on Delco-Light Plants. 
woul Spray our grapes this year, since the | 
d must @ fruit supply will in-many: localities be Name 
our, O@M Short. The standard. spray, for grapes 
er than Address a 
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Watermelons Profitable 


Side 


Line 


Farmers’ Experiences in Growing and Marketing 
Watermelons 


$750 em Two Acres of Melons 
($3 Prize Letter) 


I HAVE been raising watermelons for 
several years, and find that it pays 
to prepare the land well. We then 
check the hills 12 feet each way, and 
use about seven loads of lot fertilizer, 
and 300 pounds of acid phosphate to 
the acre, mixed well with the soil in 
and around the hills. It is best to do 
this part in January or February. We 
use good seed from well-shaped, large 
melons. I plant any time from April 
1 to May 15, cultivate often and shal- 
low, the last plowing very shallow 
around the hills. We cultivate until 
vines have young melons on them. 
Keep all faulty melons pruned off. I 
find the best way to keep down disease 
in the soil is to rotate crops. We use 
lime 16 pounds and arsenate of lead 1 
pound to keep off bugs. 

As to marketing, melons sold on the 
local market pay better than shipped, 
if handled right. I had two acres last 
year, and hauled the melons on a 
truck to black land towns from 20 to 
7 miles distant. I made 26 tons be- 
sides what we used at home. I han- 
died melons carefully. I hauled all 
melons on stem end to keep from bruis- 
ing them, and guaranted every one to 
be good. It cost to produce them $80, 
to market them $270. I sold the crop 
for $750. How is this for Van Zandt 
melons ? J. J. MEYER. 


Editorial Comment—We say this is 
fine for Van Zandt or any other melons. 
Eight feet apert each way is considered 
sufficient distance, though a distance of 
32 feet is all right where land is abun- 
dant. A small amount, say 50 to 75 
pounds per acre, of nitrate of soda, with 
acid phosphate, will help push young 
plants. 


Good Melons and a Square Deal 


($2.50 Prize Letters) 


I CONSIDER a good seed bed of first 
Importance in the growing of water- 
melons. I use stable manure, beat fine, 
in the hills, and a good grade fertilizer 
in the row. Then a light application 
of nitrate of soda at the time of the 
last cultivation. I always keep the 
rotten-end and faulty melons picked 
off as fast as they appear. I sell my 
melons on the home markets as I am 
near three towns. When I first began 
growing melons for market, I could 
not sell them at a profit because the 
markets were always flooded with 
small, inferior melons at a cheap price. 
I ordered the best seed I tould find, 
Kleekley Sweet, and have succeeded in 
greatly improving them by careful seed 
selection, and gradually my melons 
have increased in popularity. “Now it 
is impossible to sell inferior melons on 
these markets at any price. I always 
guarantee my tMmelons to be ripe and 
good in every way. 

_ The merchants that handle my mel- 
ons will not buy any others when I can 
supply them,. even though they can 
buy them at a cheaper price. I con- 
sider good seed, an average size, good- 
colored melon, and a square deal re- 
sponsible for my succéss with melons, 


ee. Be Ui: 
Ships Melons in Carlots 

Soll seed, insect and disease control 

are the factors which will make 
either a success or failure in the farm- 
er’s melon patch, depending on how 
carefully or carelessly they are han- 
dled. 
_ We find that soil best adapted for the 
production of yatermelons should be 
one well drained, moderately fertile, and 
of a medium light loamy nature. Ex- 
perience teaches us that it is best to 
prepare the melon patch in March, if 
possible. We go’into a weedy field 
and lay off as many rows as desired 
eight feet apart, then spade out the 
spot where each hill is to be, about one 
foot deep and large enough to get two 
good forkfuls of finely prepared hog- 
pen manure in. Hills should be seven 
feet apart. Make them up quite large, 
and leave in this condition until ready to 
plant which should be about the twen- 
tieth of April in this section. We plant 


a few seed in each hill every week for 
the first three weeks after the first 
planting, so as to imsure a stand, if the 
first or second planting should happen 
to get killed by frost or bugs. The 
ground between the rows should not be 
broken until plants are large enough to 
be of the vay of imsects. Thin 
down to two plants in a hill. They re- 
quire about two workings with a hoe, 
but use the cultivator frequently until 
the vines get too large, or interfere in 
working. 
As to se 
you know 
locality, ar 
as Northern-frown s¢ 
in the East or South. 


out 


ed, alw lect tl 

prove d best 
d also grown close at home, 
ed‘seldom do well 


To keep off insects, mix sulphur with 
flour (enough to shew plainly), and 
sprinkle lightly over the plants while 
the dew is on. If this is carefully fol- 
lowed as soon as the plants get up well 
for two or three weeks, I guarantee 
you will have few bugs to contend with, 


Where one grows only a few melons, 
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land harrowed fine every week until 
the vines run about two feet. Then I 
sow peas in middles. 

I sell mostly to the people living in 
the near-by towns. I never pull a 
melon until I know it is ripe, and guar- 
antee every melon that I sell. I handle 
my melons with care, as melons that 
have been bruised and scratched are 
not attractive. G. H. PERGERSON. 

Youngsville, N. C. 


Not a Watermelon Failure in 15 


Years 


Fo& the past 15 years I have never 
failed to have plenty of watermelons 
for home use, and a few for the local 
market. 

I always like to have a crop of cow- 
peas, or some other nitrogen-gathering 
crop to be followed by melons. Also 
have had wonderful results from old 
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broomsedge fields. I always try te 
get my melon patch broken up during 
late fall or early winter. Aiter disking 
and harrowing thoroughly, I run out 
the rows with a two-horse plow, going 
twice to the row. Put about half 
bushel of good rotten stable manure 
in hills about 10 feet apart. I try te 
get this work done at ieast one month 
before planting time. I give a thor- 
ough, level cultivation. 

_ To have melons of_the best quality, 
it is important to grow only one va- 
riety, and keep tha* pure. 

A big part of my melon crop is sold 
right on the iarm. The peopie in town 
don’t mind driving out two or three 
miles to get some good watermelons, 
when they know by past experience, 
that they will get real melons. 

I guarantee them to be fresh and 
ripe. W. K, McPHERSON, 

Haw River, N. C. 


Success With Sheep 


IV.—A Few Final Suggestions 
By R. S. 


I: IS usually good policy to follow 


up statements with facts, and for- 

tumately the writer is able to do 
this. 

It is most likely that farmers in 
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THOSE JUICY MELONS 


Every farmer who has planted a patch can 
mer 


they can be marketed in his home 
city at a fair profit, but we find it is 
best to market large quantities in car- 
load lots, shipping to some Northern 
market, where a far better price will 
be secured. W. H. 


Editorial Comment.—Arsenate of lead 
(powdered) 1 pound and 16 pounds fine 
lime is far better and safer for keeping 
the insects off the melon vines. 


The Preparation Makes the Crop 


I SELECT a sandy soil that had a good 
crop of pea vines on it the year be- 
fore. About Christmas, I break the 
land about 8 inches, and then disk, and 
check it 10 feet each way. I fun out 
the rows with two furrows and put 
half bushel of well-retted stable -ma- 
nure ‘to each hill or check. Then I put 
a little dirt on the manure. About 30 
days before planting time, I add 1 
pound of acid and 1 pound of kainit. 
Then I work all this with a fork until 
it looks like rich soil. When the seed 
come up, I sprinkle a little nitrate of 
soda around each hill, and keep the 


enjoy watermelons during the coming sum- 
months, 


some sections of the country, especi- 
ally in the colder sections of the 
country, would scoff at the idea of 
breeding ewes in July, having the 
lambs dropped in December and hav- 
ing them marketed in March and 
April. However, this has been done 
with a flock of about 40 ewes on the 
Experiment Station Farm at Raleigh 
for the past six or seven years. This 
Past year, out of a flock of 35 ewes, 


all except two were bred in July, all. 


except two dropped lambs in De- 
cember, and all of the lambs were 
marketed before April 1 at a price 
of 20 cents per pound on foot. The 
heaviest lambs weighed approximate- 
ly 80 pounds and’the lightest approxi- 
mately 60 pounds. 


Thus this flock of ewes is now being 
grazed and fed as above suggested 
so that they may be bred again July 1. 
In fact, this past year these ewes 
are so much ahead that if we wished 
to breed them now, practically two 
crops of lambs could be sold within 
the year. These facts should set 
the unbeliever on the right track. 
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THE HOME TABLE FURNISHES ONE GOOD MARKET FOR LAMBS 


CURTIS 


Use Cover Crops.—Perimanent pas- 
tures may be used continuously for 
sheep for the first year on a farm 
whete sheep have npt been kept for 
several years. Or if the farmer is so 
fortunate as to make his start with 
a flock of Western cross-bred ewes 
which are worm free, a permanent 
pasture can be used longer. Even- 
tually, however, it will become in- 
fested and a rotation of temporary 
crops must be substituted in a large 
part at least. 

In the Coastal and Piedmont sec- 
tions of the states where cover crops 
are grown, the most ideal conditions 
prevail for the keeping of a small 
farm flock. Cotton land which has 
been seeded in rye and crimson clover 
or other winter crops can be grazed 
by the sheep with excellent results, 
not only maintaining the sheep but 
leaving its fertility on the land. Such 
crops should be followed with early 
sowed spring crops such as Canada 
field peas or oats, then with cowpeas 
or soy beans, or even a permanent 
pasture of Bermuda grass and Japan 
clover, provided the sheep are not 
kept on it for too long a period dur- 
ing the year. Then comes the fall 
sowed temporary crops, completing 
the pasture for the year. 

“Provide a “Creep”.—In addition to 
the cover crops and the succession 
of pastures used, provide a creep for 
the lambs. A “creep” is a small en- 
closure where the lambs may go an 
eat grain from a trough to which the 
ewes do not have access. This creep 
should be provided so that the lambs 
will have access to it when they are 
from a week to 10 days old. They 
will soon learn to eat and while not 
constiming large quantities of grain, 
this supplement to the milk will give 
them a.better finish and they will 
consequently command a better price. 
A creep is simple to construct. Any 
small enclosure with a perpendicular 
slat-arrangement through which the 
lambs may pass but not the ewes, 
will suffice. 

Don’t Put in Too Many Sheep— 
Finally, do not become overly et- 
thusiastic because a flock of 30 or 0 
ewes have brought ‘you. in a return 
of $400 to $500, as the Experiment 
Station flock did, because under our 
conditions you will be disappointed. 
Let your flock be a unit on your 
farm and aim to keep just enough 
sheep so that the pastures and feeds 
grown will be a little in excess of the 
meeds for the flock rather than have 
a shortage. .Underfed livestock, es- 
pecially underfed and underfattened 
lambs, will not bring the desired re- 
turns. 

Breed Ewes in July and August— 
My attention has been called to the 
fact that in an afticle on sheep 
appearing recently in The Progres- 
sive Farmer a statement was madeé 
that ewes should be bred so_ they 
should lamb in the fall Ewes should 
be bred during July and August te 
lamb during December and January 
This will enable the farmer to market 
them during April and May and thus 
avoid the extremely hot mid-summef 
weather whichis the time whem 
stomach worms dd. their great dam 
age. 


Are you boosting boys’ and girls’ clubs for 
your neighborhood. 
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Saturday, June 11, 


Our Health Talk 


Cholera Morbus (Sporadic 
Cholera) 


HOLERA Morbus is an 


1921 











of the stomach and bowels, ac- 
companied by vomiting, purging, and 
severe cramps. The condition is com- 


mon to hot weath- 
er and is most fre- 
quently caused by 
eating unripe and 
indigestble fruits 
and vegetables, de- 
composed or im- 
properly cooked 
fish, and salads. 
Drinking large 
quantities of ice 
water and sudden 
checking of the 
perspiration may cause the condition. 

Symptoms.—The disease usually 
begins suddenly with vomiting, after 
a feeling of uneasiness, nausea, or a 
severe cramp. The contents of the 
stomach are first vomited, then an 
unusually large amount of bilious 
matter. The frequent bowel move- 
ments start early, being solid or semi- 
solid at first, but soon becoming more 
watery and without color. The skin 
becomes cold and clammy and the 
pulse weak, and there may be cramps 
ia the feet and legs. 

Cholera morbus usually runs a 
rapid course and the acute symptoms 
may subside within a few hours—an 
attack seldom lasts more than a day. 
neha most cases get well, treatment 
should be begun as early as possible 

‘e neglect of treatment may cause 
ous results. \ 

Treatment.—With the first symp- 
toms a large mustard plaster should 
be applied to the abdomen and the 
patient kept warm and as quiet as 
possible. For the nausea and thirst 
cracked ice may be given at short 
intervals. For the intense pain it is 
often necessary to give laudanum and 
other opiates; this means, of course, 
that a doctor should be consulted as 
soon as the symptoms indicate that 
the attack is severe. 


The Poultry- Yard 


By F, J ROTHPLETZ 





DR. WASHBURN 











TCO many people imagine that be- 
4 cause in sunny days the tempera- 
ture is pleasant,it is no longer neces- 
sary to have the brooders or brooder 


rooms warmed. Nothing is “easier 
than for chicks to get a chill—and 
that means bowel troubles at once. 


Keep up the heat, don’t force the 
chicks to huddle together for warmth. 
+. oo oe 
Pests in the chicken yard include 
rats, the worst of all where they have 
a start. Traps do not control them. 
Poisons are dangerous and are as 
likely to kill chicks as rats. Through 
the studies of Mr. Pasteur a virus 
has been developed that inoculates 
rats with a contagious disease that 
quickly kills them, while being innocu- 
ous to poultry or-other pet stock. 
* * x 
The United States Census of 1920 
reports figures on poultry and eggs 
for 12 states. The data show that 
both in number of chickens on the 
farms, eggs produced, and chickens 
raised 1920 is considerably behind- 
1910 for the average. Maryland, Ten- 
tessee, and Alabama, the only South- 
ern states reported on, show an in- 

crease. 
“a & 

Census figures also indicate a gen- 
etal average in nine states of 46 fowls 
per farm in 1920. Alabama has 23, 
Tennessee 44. No other Southern 
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struction to the largest barn is fully 
Farm”. Fill out and sendthe ' 


Keep Stock Contented 


It is an established fact that 
contented cows thrive better 
and give more and richer milk. 
Contentment comes, with bet- 
ter and more sanitary housing 
conditions. A concrete dairy 
barn is easily kept clean, is 
most highly resistant to 
changes in temperature, and 
its first cost is the last cost— 
no upkeep; no repairs. | 
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_ ATLAS | 


NEW YORK Boston’ Philadelphia Birmingham Dayton 





Build with Concrete 


ATLAS Cement offers a wide range of opportunities for farm improvement, increased pro- 
duction and economical upkeep. And the building of.everything from small concrete con- 
described in our book, “Concrete on the 

coupon to our nearest office. 
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Keep Them Healthy 


Give them clean, cool water 
from a sanitary concrete 
trough. Such a trough is per- 
manent, is easily cleaned and 
needs no repairs. It helps to 
assure healthier cows, cleaner 
milk and greater profits. You 
can easily build your own 
with spare-time farm labor. 


“The Standard by which all other makes are measured” 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Des Moines St.Louis CHICAGO 














The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
(address the Atlas Office nearest you) 
Please send me a copy of “Concrete On The Parm" 


Name ...... oevceccccccocosece:: 
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without cost or obligation, 








state has yet been reported on. With 
the wonderful climate of the South, 
its possibilities for production of feed, 

and the home demand for poultry for 
ts ible use, every farm in the South 
should have at least 100 hens and ev- 
ery.hen a producer of 125 to 150 eggs 
a year. 


* * * 


War prices in grains of al! kinds 
have passed, and, although the sum- 
hier slump in price of eggs has hit 
us, the low price of feed is a com- 
Pensation. In no ine of. livestock 
raising cana start be made on so lim- 
ited a capital as in poultry, and none 
$80 quickly begins making returns. 














Sitel's, Indig 0 o Cloth 


Stal Terabe for ey d 








Overalls, Jumpers, Uniforms 


made of strong, fadeless 
blue Stifel’s Indigo Cloth: 
Look for] ; 








back of the 

cloth ine & 

side the garment to be sure of the 

genuine, .which positively will 

not fade or break in the 
print. ’ 
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Dealers everywhere Sell Overalls, Jumpers and TA sain of Stifel’s Indigo Cloth. 
We are makers of the cloth only. 


j. L. STIFEL & SONS, Indigo ae and Printers 
Wheeling. W. Va. 60 Church Street, New York 
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Pont fail to provide plenty of grazing crops. 
Cowpeas, sorghum, peanuts, and sweet pota- 
toes are fine and may be planted until the middle 
of July or even later. Any or all of these may be 
planted ‘on the stubble land. 


UESSWORK hardly ever hits, and the most in- 

telligent, careful farmer never depends upon it. 
The wise farmer gets in touch with his county 
agent, state experiment station, and other agencies 
for better farming and avoids every mistake possi- 
ble. 


OOD seed wheat, oats, rye, and other crops are 

always scarce at planting time, and farmers 
should save their own seed whenever possible. 
Home-grown seed properly cleaned and screened 
will give better results than doubtful seed bought 
from Tom, Dick, or Harry. 


IN cans with htghly colored commercial labels 

around the farm home are a reflection upon 
someofie in that home. Such tin cans indicate that 
someone has been buying canned goods from gro- 
cery stores. The farmer may be to blame for not 
providing the vegetables, fruits, and meats to can, 
or the wife and daughters may be to blame for 
not using the qanner. It often happens that the 
farmer and his wife are both to blame. There is 
really no excuse for not providing all kinds of 
home-canned goods for use during the winter 
months. 


COW that will produce 365 pounds of butter in 

as many days provides a daily food supply er 
a daily cash income. Cotton and tobacco produc- 
tion incurs expenses for half a year before these 
crops produce anything to market. Milk and but- 
ter production affords regular employment 
throughout the year. Cotton and tobacco leave 
the whole farm organization idle—unproducing— 
between 20 and 30 per cent of the year and “run- 
ning in too high gear” between 20 and 40 per cent 
of the time. The cow gives the most regular in- 
come of any source of farm income. 


TH Oklahoma cotton farmers have just elected 


directors for their state coOperative marketing 
association. In the state association are 35,000 
farmers, growing 400,000 or more bales of cotton. 
The state was divided into ten districts, averaging 
about five countieseach. Local meetings were first 
held, then county meetings, and at each county 
meeting the strongest men were sent as delegates 
to a district meeting. Then in each district two of the 
brainiest, most level-headed, and most trusted 
farmer-leaders were put forward as candidates for 
director from that district. Each candidate had 
the hearty backing of his county and much inter- 
est developed. A strong group of directors is the 
result. 


N HIS address before the Cotton Conference in 
New York, President J. S. Wannamaker of the 
American Cotton Association declared that on the 
basis of statistics collected by the United States 
Department of Agriculture “One entire cotton crop 
out of every ten is absolutely lost, this loss being 
the. result of the uneconomical manner in which 
the crop is handled.” These losses, he says, based 
upon the 1919 cotton crop and the prices then paid 
for cotton, are approximately as follows: 


Country damage......ssecccseess db peRGSs peSeensees $75,000,000 
Sampling and repacks from waste..... 60¢ennees 22,500,000 
Excessive freight (land and water)............- 15,000,000 
Recompression ....-.-- dp saabans bubeuhss0s0see +++ 19,000,000 
Excessive storage and insurance charges...... 15,000,000 
Usdergrading eo cccccccccccccccccccsccccceccees eutan 5 000,000 

$171,500,000 


N HIS recent address before the Cotton Confer- 

ence in New York City, President J. S. Wanna- 
maker presented some startling figures on the 
number of women kept at work on the cotton 
farms of the South. While President Harding de- 
clares, “We want an America of homes illumined 
with hope and happiness, where mothers, freed 
from the necessity of long hours of toil beyond 
their own doors, may preside as befits the hearth- 
stone of American citizenship,” Mr. Wannamaker 
presents the actual facts as they affect Southern 
agriculture as follows: 

“The United States Census of 1910 shows 
the total number of women engaged in agri- 
culture in the United States to be 1,807,472. Of 
these 1,535,329 (or 84.94 per cent of the total) 
were in the eleven cotton states. In the state 


_— 
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of Iowa, by the 1910 census, only a little over 
9000 women were scheduled as engaged in 
agriculture, while Texas had 184,000, and Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and Georgia had more than 
200,000 each,” 


The Opportunity of Our Tobacco and 


Peanut Farmers 
T vis peanut growers of North Carolina and 


Virginia expect to have the honor of forming 


the first big Southern organization east of 
the Mississippi for coGperative marketing on the 
California plan. In a circular letter issued last 


week, by Secretary J. Frank Fooshe of Suffolk, he 
Says: 

“Hooray! Hooray! 50,000 bags signed last 
week brings victory so close to hand that it 
only remains to finish our task. In this big 
forward movement last week, Halifax took the 
lead with 15,000 bags; next came Southamp- 
ton and Hertford with 10,000 bags each; Bertie 
followed next with 7,000 bags, while Edge- 
combe furnished 5,000 bags. We are calling 
the next meeting of the Board of Directors for 
June 15, and we are confidently counting on 
completing the organization of the Exchange 
by that date.” 

Let every peanut farmer hurry up with signa- 
tures from one or two more neighbors still outside 
the fold and the job will be done! 

Every tobacco farmer should also get busy and 
induce every neighbor to sign the codéperative mar- 
keting contract. Sometimes a comma makes a 
good deal of difference in a sentence and whereas 
our cover page last week said, “Tobacco farmers 
start this year”, intended to say “Tobacco 
farmers, start this year.” We indeed want to see 
our tobacco farmers start this year, but it will take 
fast work by everybody if we are to take full ad- 
vantage of the rare opportunity now offered us. 


we 


News has just been received that Kentucky Bur- 
ley growers are starting with a full determination 
to sign 75 per cent of the production in that state. 
Our Carolina-Virginia growers should, if possible, 
complete the sign-up in time to market this year’s 
crop and so, beat Kentucky to the goal, and share 
the honors of quick victory with our North Care- 
lina-Virginia peanut growers. 


Pay Freight on Graded Products Only 
Hise freight rates make it all the more 


imperative that Southern growers ship to 
market nothing but graded products. In the 
past few years many growers of Irish potatoes 
paid little attention to grading. But now the 
grower can hardly afford to pay the freight on the 
cull potatoes and take the’lower price that he is 
sure to receive for ungraded potatoes. By ship- 
ping the marketable graded potatoes and keeping 
the culls at home, the freight bill is reduced. And 
the price received for the potatoes will be greater. 
Growers of Irish potatoes for market who, are 
unacquainted with the market grades should make 
themselves acquainted at once. Detailed instruc- 
tions can be secured from the market agents of 
the state colleges of agriculture, or the state de- 
partment of agriculture. Get the instructions and 
take immediate steps preparatory to grading this 
year’s shipments. Pay high freight rates on noth- 
ing but salable potatoes. 


Co-operative Marketing Will Reduce 
Selling Costs 


HE difference between the price per pound 
"Tite spinner pays for cotton and the price the 

grower gets may well be called the cost of 
selling the crop. If the grower can find a practi- 
cal means for reducing that cost, it is his business 
to do so. 

Organization for that purpose—in the form of 
cooperative marketing—really means the entrance 
into the field of a new business concern. This new 
concern is managed directly by the farmers whose 
goods it sells. By handling the combined pro- 
duction of many growers and by taking the place 
of many concerns this growers’ agency should be 
able to sell at less cost to the grower. The cost of 
conducting the business should be less than where 
the product has to go through so many hands. 
And since the codperative marketing association 
is not a stock company organized for profit, the 
profits should go back to the grower. 

Such is the legittmate purpose of a growers’ co- 
Sperative selling organization. No man can object 
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to the formation of such an agency. When a grow- 
ers’ agency controls the sale of a sufficiently large 
percentage of the production of a crop it may have 


a big influence in determining prices. To attain 
that in the first year or so of the organization 
should hardly be expected. Tie main immediate 























point to be kept in mind is the necessity for reduc. 


ing the present cost of selling the crop. 


. o 
Express Your Opinion 

NE of the reasons farmers have fared no bet- 

ter in banking matters, in marketing their 

products, in roads and transportation ‘facili- 
ties and service, and in other matters of general 
welfare is the utter indifference with which the 
rank and file of farmers regard National legisla- 
tion, whether favorable or detrimental to their in- 
terests. 

There is something of an awakening going on 
now, and this is being stimulated by the farm 
organizations. The American Federation of Farm 
Bureaus is sending out a list of questions to farm 
bureau members over the country on the sixteen 
most important phases of legislation of interest 
to farmers now before Congress or on which bills 
will be introduced. 

All Progressive Farmer readers should try to 
form intelligent opinions on each of these ques- 
tions. Read and ponder them: 

1. Do you favor commodity financing based on bonded 
warehouse receipts? 

2. Do you -favor the development of a personal 
credits system with proper safeguards? 

3. Do you favor livestock financing based on proper 
pledge of animals and feed. 

4. Do you request that authority be granted the Federal 


Reserve Board to so classify rediscounts as to give prior 
consideration to loans for basic production of all kinds? 

5. Do you favor increasing the limit on _ Federal Land 
Bank mortgage loans from $10,000 to 25,000? 

6. Do you favor asking Congress to submit to the 
state a constitutional amendment prohibiting the issuance of 
all tax-free securities? 

7, Are you in favor of continuing the Excess Profits Tax? 

8. Are you opposed to the enactment of a general sales 
tax! 

9. Will you be able to move a materially larger amount 
of agricultural products if there is an adequate reduction in 
freight rates? 

10. Do you favor the building of farm-to-market roads 
prior to or concurrently with the construction of trans 
continental highways? 

11. Do you favor the Great Lakes-St., 
way for transporation and other purposes? 

12, Do you favor placing the packers under supervision 
by the Government, and the vesting of such authority in 
the Department of Agriculture? 

13. Do you favor legislation making illegal the practice of 
short selling in agricultural products? 

14. Do you favor truth-in-fabric legislation? 

: 15. Do you favor enabling legislation for codperative mate 
eting? 

16. Do you favor other waterway development for trans- 
portation, reclamation and power? 

It is going to become more and more necessaty 
for farmers to “speak out” on National legislation 
Make a beginning now, by writing to your Con- 
gressman, or to the Washington office of the Farm 
Bureau for further information on these questions 
and watch their progress in the newspapers. Then 
individually or, better, through your local farmers’ 
organization let your representatives in Congress 
know what you think on these.matters. 


Wouldn’t a Canner Pay On Your Farm? 


‘Tir South has always\@epended on the North 


rural 


Lawrence water- 


for a large part of its canned goods. Of these 

corn and tomatoes are the most important,. 
and many tons of both are annually sold all over 
the South. If you will take the trouble to exam- 
ine the labels on the canned goods that fill the 
shelves in your grocery store, you will find many 
of them have been shipped hundreds of miles and 
mainly from the states lying north of Kentucky 
and Virginia. The grower, the canner, the com- 
mission man, the wholesale and retail grocers, and 
the railroads have made their profits before the 
goods reach the consumer. The result is that the> 
consumer has to pay the middlemen $2 for $1 
worth of tomatoes, corn, and other canned vege- 
tables and fruits that everybody knows can be 
grown on every farm in the South. 

The writer once saw in a grocery store on the 
Gulf coast of Mississippi canned tomatoes from 
Maryland, corn from Iowa, peas from New York 
and cherries from California! Of eleven kinds 0 
canned fruits and vegetables, only one was put up 
in the South. 

The work necessary for growing a supply. of 
various crops for canning is so slight and the time 
required for putting it up so little that a years 
supply of canned goods may be put up by the 
members of the family who would otherwise be 
idle. Or the maturity of the crops to be canned 
may be so regulated as to come in when there 1S 
the least amount of exacting work—when crops 
are laid by. * 

The average diversified farm without a cannef 
wastes each year enough vegetables and fruit to 
pay for a small canning outfit. We allow toma- 
toes to rot in the summer and in winter buy them 
in tin at $3.20 per bushel. - - 

Add a canner to your d 50 
hens.” 
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Garden, a cow, a 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


More Questions and Answers 
By CLARENCE POE 








The Tenant Problem 


» WN THE case of landlords and tenants, when does 

I the tenant sell the crop and when is tt the land- 

lorsz who sells?” 

As for the tenant, every signer of the codpera- 
tive marketing contract agrees to sell through the 
association all the cotton or tobacco that he le- 
gally controls. Please remember that phrase— 
“legally controls.” “The man who has the right 
to sell the crop or any part of the crop—whether 
such right has been acquired by custom or agree- 
ment—is the man who must sell codperatively so 
much of the crop as he legally controls—if he has 
agreed to do so by becoming a member of the co= 
Operative marketing association,” as Mr. Sapiro 
puts it. 

The best plan is for the tenant to consult his 
landlord before signing the marketing contract 
and let both join the marketing association so as 
to have the entire crop sold codperatively. Then 
the money rather than the crop can be divided be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the proportions that 
belong to each. In case landlord and tenant can- 
not both agree to sell through the marketing as- 
sociation, then the crop itself may be divided, and 
each may sell his portion as he wishes. 


We Will Use Existing Warehouses as Far 
as Possible 


OOK out, youfarmers! How do you know that 

the marketing association won't bankrupt you 

building warehouses and plants of one kind-or 
another? Better risk selling your crops to us instead 
of having the management of this association ruin you 
in this. way.” 

Such was the argument we found buyers sol- 
emnly putting forth in one community we visited 
recently. And some farmers had actually been 
scared cold by such terrible warnings! 

Yet all the time, leaders of the marketing move- 
ment from Mr. Sapiro down had declared that the 
purpose of the association is to rent existing ware- 
houses, etc., wherever they can be had, instead of 


- putting up new ones, and the marketing contract 


itself shows specifically these outstanding facts: 
1. No warehouse or other plant for handling or 


“processing any farm product can be built except 


by vote of the farmers themselves—and by vote of 
farmers who live in the territory to be served. 

2. For building such warehouses, etc, even 
where farmers vote to build them, only two-fifths 
of a cent a pound a year can be deducted from the 
farmers’ prices. Preferred stock will be sold to 
business men but the farmers will hold the com- 
mon stock and controi the policy of the ware- 
houses, etc., and this preferred stock will be re- 
tired,so much each year, by deductions of around 
one-fifth to two-fifths of a cent a pound on the 
crop. 

3. The farmer will receive interest-bearing 
stock in the warehouse or plant equal to the full 
amount deducted from his crop sales for building 
any warehouses, etc. 

The provision in the marketing contract show- 
ing how warehouses, etc., may be built is only “a 
gun behind the door’. That is to say, it is some- 
thing we hope we will not have to use—but it will 
be mighty useful in case of necessity. 

The prune growers of California, for example, 
rent twenty-two of the warehouses formerly oper- 
ated by private owners. They have had to build 
only a relatively small number. But it may be well 
to remember the fate of these few warehouse- 


Owners who would not make friends with the - 


farmers’ movement but stood out against codpera- 
tive marketing to the last. Some of these men 
“ae idle property on their hands now and would 
be glad to sell at half-price! 

So the South’s cotton and tobacco farmers will 
(1) use existing warehouses as far as possible and 
will (2) build only by vote of the farmers them- 
selves and (3) in such a gradual and economical 
way as)to embarrass no farmer. 








RDINARILY we print on this page the first issue 

of each month some timely hints on rural coép- 

eration—“Working With Other Folks’; the second 

week in each month a review of outstanding tendencies 

in “The World’s News”; the third week, “Hilltop 

Farm Notes”, and the fourth week, “A Success Talk 
for Farm Boys” or “A Letter to Mrs. Farmer’. 

In view of the great number of inquiries coming in 
regarding codperative marketing, however, “we are go- 
ing to move up our news review to the third week in 
June and give this page again this week to answering 
some questions frequently asked about the marketing 
program. 











The Crop Mortgage Problem 


ss OW cam the association handle the man who 
has to give a crop mortgage?” 

Tt is one of the ambitions of the codpera- 
tive marketing association to lift the crop rfort- 
gage curse fromthe South. If,we can get our cotton 
growers and tobacco growers to buying goods on a 
cash basis, it will be better boih for them and for 
our business men. And this is what has happened 
in California. “Each time when we have begun 
with a particular crop out there”, says Mr. Sapiro, 
“the growers have been plastered over with crop 
mortgages But in three years’ time the cash sys- 
tem has replaced it.” 

Still, if a man wishes to give a crop mortgage 
anyhow—or_must for any reason—he can do so 
and still be a menther of the codperative market- 
ing association. The. organization can sell the 
product and pay the merchant the amount of his 
claim instead of its paying the money directly to 
the producer. 


When Will the Farmer Get His Money? 


ILL not a farmer have to wait until the end 
W of the selling season before getting the money 
for his crops?” 

Not at all. The association will be able to ad- 
vance money liberally at the time cotton or to- 
bacco is delivered—just as much as the officers 
and banks consider it safe to advance. The grower 
will also have an official warehouse or other re- 
ceipt which will show exactly how much product 
he has delivered and he will be able to borrow on 
this receipt just as he docs on any ordinary ware- 
house receipt for cotton at the present time—except 
that the association's receipt will be far better se- 
curity and much more easily used as a basis for 
borrowing than any warehouse receipt known at 
the present time. 


“But Will Farmers Stick?” 


“WAVEN’T you been hearing all your life the 
saying, “Farmers won't stick”? The Cali- 
ifornia plan of codperative marketing has 

found a way to make farmers stick, and this is 
why the speculators and middlemen are scared to 
death and are fighting tooth and toenail for their 
very existence. 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“ROADSIDE FLOWERS” 


RR viiies the flowers—those that blossom without 








asking the care of man and without resenting 

his neglect; flowers that give beauty and bless- 
ing—give without having received. What a lesson for 
those members of our human family who must wait 
for “appreciation” and public applause before they 
will serve their fellows or do anything to better the 
world! There is both beauty and philosophy in Bliss 
Carman’s poem herewith: 


We are the roadside flowers, 
Straying from garden grounds; 
Lovers of idle hours, 
Breakers of ordered bounds. 


If only the earth will feed us, 
If only the wind be kind, 

We blossom for those who need us 
The stragglers left behind. 


And lo, the Lord of the Garden, 
He makes His sun to rise, 

And His rain to fall like pardon 
On our dusty paradise. 


On us He has laid the duty— 
The task of the wandering breed— 
To better the world with beauty, 
Wherever the way may lead. 


Who shall inquire of the season, 

Or question the wind where it blows? 
We blossom and ask no reason, 

The Lord of the Garden knows. 


—BLISS CARMAN. 
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That is one new thing about this codperative 
program. The opposing interests arg 
not looking at it good-naturedly and saying, “On, 
vell, it might be a good thing, but farmers won’t 
tick.” Every farmet r agrees to sell all his cotton 
and tobacco codperatively with his brother farme 
ers through their own organization—and if hé 
does not, he agrees to pay such penalties and fines 
as will make it pay him ten times better to stick 
than not to stick. 

This is what the speculators and middlemen see, 
Consequently, they have changed their old song 
about “Farmers won't stick.” 


Who Is Sapiro? 
e HO is Aaron Sapiro, the California leadeh 
W of coope rative marketing who has been cam- 


paigning the South in this cause?” 

Aaron Sapiro (pronounced Sa-pee-ro, with ac- 
cent on second syllable) is one of the most power- 
ful, effective, convincing, resourceful speakers in 
America today. He makes no attempt at elo- 
quence, makes no appeal to prejudices, and makes 
little or no appeal to the emotions. He uses but 
few stories and but little humor. Nevertheless; he 
talks straight t usiness—the actual business of how 
to get better prices for farm products—in such a 
way as to hold men practically spellbound for 
hours. And I believe nobody can see and talk 
with the man publicly and privately day after day, 
as I have done, without believing absolutely in him 
and in his devotion to a great cause. 

Said a thoughtful friend of mine recently: “I 
imagined at first that Sapiro was probably capi- 
talizing the interest in coéperative marketing to 
his own advantage. But after coming to know 
the man, I became fully convinced that co- 
Operative marketing is a real religion with him 
and that he is willing to sacrifice health, strength, 
money, time, or anything else to further a cause 
in which he believes with his whole heart.” 

o, his impression is also my own. I have seen 

apiro whole- heartedly going ahead with his came 
paign for coéperative marketing practically withe 
out financial return, when his doctors told him he 
was going on at the risk of his own health and 
when’he had not averaged one day a month in 
his home for several months previously. 


The codperative associations he has organized 
pay him a good salary, it is true. They ought to, 
for he is one of the most able advocates in the 
United States. But I believe if he had chosen to 
serve the great manufacturing and corporate in- 
terests of the country, he could make $5 for every 
$1 he makes how—and with less strain and discom- 
fort than he is undergoing in the cause of coép- 
eration. 

Early left at. orphan and reared in an orphan asy- 
lum, educating himself later with the intention of 
entering religious work, he knows what poverty 
means and yearns to help to a better means of ex- 
istence those now condemned to poverty. He is 
working in a cause in which he can throw his 
whole heart and soul, and when some great manu- 
facturing interests recently tried to induce him to 
represent them _in Washington, he did not listen 
for a minute. Early in life he came under the in- 
fluence of David Lubin, the great old California 
agricultural philosopher who founded the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture in Rome. Ever 
since that time Sapiro has been giving himself 
whole-heartedly to the cause of rural betterment, 


Do You Know the Bible ?—Ten 
Questions 
Pe: what purpose was Aaron’s rod, 


Marketing 


which 
budded, kept in the tabernacle? 
2. Where were the bones of Saul and Jona- 
than buried, and by whom? 
3: Which of David’s relatives acted as a scribe 
for him? 
4. What miracle did God work to enable a 
widow to pay her debts? 
Who hypocritically wept with some mournin 
worshippers to decoy them into the city, an 
then slew them? 
. Which was the most honest tribe in Israel? 
. What man, although warned, invited his mur- 
derer to a feast? 
. Who said “There is but one step between me 
and death”? > 
. How many idolatrous worshippers of the gol- 
den calf were slain by order of Moses? 
10. How many men and women were killed in the 
fall of the building that was pulled down by 
Samson? 


we 


So oe NA 


Where to Find Answers to the Above Questions: 
Numbers 17:18-11 5. Jeremiah 41:1-2. 8. 1 Samuel 20:3. 
1 Chron. 10:11-12. 6.1 Chron. 12:33 9. Exodus 32:28, 
1 Chron. 27:32. 7. Jeremiah 41:1-14. 10. Judges 16:27, 
2 Kings 4:4-7 

(Copyright, Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) 


A Thought for the Week 


I: DO the very best I know how—the very best I 


Aen 


can, and I mean to keep doing so antil the end, 

If the end brings me out all right, what is said 
against me won’t amount to anything; if the end 
brings me out wrong, then angels swearing I was 
right would make no difference—Abraham Lin- 
coln. 








Standard Packer Cans with Solder 
Hemmed Caps, Open Top Sani- 
tary Cans, Friction Top Cans and 
Pails—ALL SIZES. Guaranteed 
to give satisfactory results. We ship 
any quantity desired. White for 
circular and price list. 


Our Home 
CAN SEALER 


Seals, opens, re-flanges and re-seals 
both pint and quart cans. So simple 
a child can operate it. Can your 
own vegetables and fruits and make 


Write 





money canning for others. 
today for price list. 


, Virginia Can C0., 0x s77-eRoanoke,Va. 
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Pathfinder Election Guide 
settles all election dis 
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Many are making $15 and up per day 
canning fruits and vegetables for 
_ market, neighbors and home by 
using @ 
“FAVORITE HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer, no waste, 
gives best results, uses less fue’ 
easy to operate. Prices, $4.50 an 
up. We furnish cans and labels, 
rite for FREE BOOKLET. 


Carolina Metal Products Co., P. 0. Box 100 Wilmington, N.C. 
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WALTON SUPPLY CO.. R-211 St. Louis, Mo. 
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When writing to an advertiser, say: “Tam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees | the reliabil- 
ity of all advertising it carries,” 
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| PROGRAM FOR THE UNITED 
FARM WOMEN 


UNE 17—Fish as Food. 
letin 85. 
Business 
Roll Call: 
ble fish 
Record: 
Demonstration: 
and smoked 
No. 2 
Paper: Food Value of 
Economic Circular No. 
Discussion. Fish Ponds on Farms. 
nomic Circular No, 41. 
Record: Aloha Ce. Hawaiian Troupe. 
Refreshments: Lemon pie and coffee. 
References: Economic Circulars Nos. 26, 
27, 29, 30, 31, 34, 35, 36, 39, 40, 41, 44. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Fish- 
eries, Washington, D. C. 
Fish as Food. Farmers’ Bulletin 85. 
Fish Ponds on Farms. Bureau of Fish- 
eries Document No, 826, Department of 
Commerce, Bureau Of Fisheries, Wash- 
ington, pe : 
Digestibility of Fish and Poultry. 
ers’ Bulletin 276. Price 5 cents. 
Write your Congressman if you 
local ponds or streams you desire 
stock with fish. 
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Hawaiian Melodies. 
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have 
to 


hant about 
shabby # old 
which to be 


Ask your hardware mer«¢ 
it. and transform, that 
chair into something 
proud, 

Break up the broody hens that you 
do not wish to set by putting them in 
a coop with slatted bottom, which is 


of 


well above ground. See that they 
have feed and water. This method is 
effective and humane while many 


which are in common use are neither, 


More Soup 
OTHER, Mother,” 


children in chorus, 
some of that soup?” 
“All gone,” came the answer. A 
long pause, then “But there is plenty 
of beef broth to make some other 
kind.” 
“Let us have 40 different kinds of 


called the 
“may we have 


soup, Mother,” said Guy. 
I ) 

“In hot weather?” questioned Mrs. 
Jones. 

“One every afternoon or for sup- 
per” he declared. 

“Our home economics teacher said 


that.hot foods can be cooling in sum- 











Seasonable Sugyottions 


ANG out the flag next Tuesday, 
the fourteenth. It will be flag 
day. 

The children can eat too much 
fresh fruit if it is not ripe and sound. 

Simple wreaths of artificial fruit 
are much used as trimming, for broad 
brimmed shade hats of cgarse straw. 

The girl who has time to be coutfr- 
teous to her parents’ friends will not 
find her popularity lessened. 

Let one child each week see that 
there is always a bunch of fresh flow- 
ers on the dining table. 

A clock in the kitchen is as much a 
necessity as an accurate measuring 
cup; of course, no good cook would 
be without that. 

White canvas shoes will keep 
their shape much better if trees are 
put in them or they are stuffed with 
soft’ paper while they are being 
cleaned. A pair of trees costs about 
a quarter. 

‘If baby gets very, warm do not let 
her cool off in a draft as the sudden 
check of perspiration is almost sure 
to result in a cold. 

A very small iceless refrigerator 
might be rigged up to take the butter 
to'town. No one will give high prices 
for butter that has melted and run 
through its wrapper. 

Enamel paint may now be bought 
in soft colors suitable for furniture. 


mer; that a hot, easily digested food 
sometimes induces a flow of perspira- 
tion and this carries away bodily 
heat” prim Alice informed her mother. 


“You shall have your broths and 
light soups now,” agreed Mrs. Jones, 
“and the heavier ones in the fall. 


Having the canned soup stock it is 


possible to have soup whenever we 
please.” 
Soon some beef broth was heated, 


Mrs. Jones being very careful not to 
discard the little specks of nourish- 
ment in the bottom of the jar. Being 
a reading mother she knew that the 
broth really contained little but 
flavor and mineral salts, that practi- 
cally no fat, gelatine, or other pro- 
teins were present, in other words 
that the children would neither grow 
bigger nor live longer because of the 
nourishment in it. For each pint of 
broth she had used a pound of beef 
and half as much bone and she knew 
that it would contain less than half 
1% per cent protein, the same fat and 
more than 95 per cent of water. She 
did know however that the broth 
was valuable because it would stimu- 
late a flow of the digestive juices that 
would assist the rest of the meal to 
be made part of the body, and would 
make the stomach muscles more ac- 
tive with consequent relaxation of the 
rest of the body, possibly sleepiness. 

“Is beef soup the best, Mother?” 
Guy asked. 

“No, beef makes the best brown 
stock, because beef develops such fine 





3302-3610—Ladies’ Costume.—Waist 3302 
cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Skirt 3610 
cut in 6 sizes: 24, 26, 2%, 30, 32, and 
34 inches waist measure, To make 
the dre ss for a medium size will re- 
quire 3% yards of 27-inch material 
for drapery, collar, and cuffs and 5% 
yards for short sleeves and waist. 
The width of the skirt is 2 yards at 
the foot. Two separate patterns. 


3618—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 
18, and 20 years. An 18-year size 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two 
days required to fill orders. Address 








Send 15 cents extra if you wish a copy of our fashion catalog. 
*. 


54-inch 
The width of the skirt at 


will of 
material. 
the foot, 
yards. 

3615—Ladies’ Undergarments.—Cut in 4 
sizes: Small, 34-36, medium, 38-40; 

‘Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48" inches 
bust measure. A medium size re- 
quires 3% yards of 36-inch cay “ge 


3607—Ladies”’ Blouse.—Cut in 6 sizes: ° 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. A 38-inch size will re- 
quire 24% yards of 36-inch material. 


atterns ordered at one time. 25 cents, Ten 
attern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


require 3% yards 


with plaits extended is 2 
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color and flavor when browned with 
salt; but beef and veal make a fine 
clear stock andj if fowl or fowl! bones 
are added, the flavor is better.” 
“What is the best soup, t! en, 
Mother?” the children persisted. 
“That depends on the weather and 
the purpose of. the soup. A thick, 
nourishing, vegetable soup at the be- 
ginning of a heavy meal would be 
the worst soup but for the only hot 
dish for-an early supper on a cold 
day it would be the best. No soup is 


even good unless very hot and well- 


flavored.” 
“Mother,” 

there any 

soup?” 


“Yes. You should use the big table 
spoon and not the dessert spoon for 
the reason that you drink from the 
side of it and do not take it into your 
mouth any more than you would take" 
your cup. You dip up the soup from 
the front toward the back so -that, if 
the hand slips, the soup will not be 
spilled over the dress. The plate is 
not tipped and the soup poured 
into the mouth from the spoon and 
not sucked in with sound.” 


asked prim Alice, “is 
etiquette about eating 


1S 


Recipes 


ELOW are a few of the soups Mrs. 

Jones served her family. Some- 
times, instead .of opening a jar of 
canned soup, she boiled the bones 
and some of the flesh of a rabbit or 
game or some very tough meat. 

Creole Bouillon.—One qt. stock, | 
pt. tomatoes, 3 tbsp. chopped green 
peppers, 2 tbsp. ghopped onion, 4 c. 
butter, 4% ¢. flour, 1 tsp. sour pic’ te, 1 
inch hot red pepper, salt, pepper. 
Cook pepper and onion in butter un- 
til brown, rub in flour, add other in- 


gredients. Boil 3 minutes and sim- 
mer 30 or more. 

Potato Soup.—One pt. stock, 1 »t. 
milk, 2 onions grated, % tsp. celery 


salt or juice from one sprig stewed 


celery top, 2 tbsp. butter, % c. cold, 
mashed Irish potato. Salt and pep- 
per. 


Peanut Soup.—One at. stock, 4 tbsp. 
peanut butter, 1 inch hot pepper, 4 
tbsp. flour, 4 c. cream, salt, pepper. 

Bread -Soup.—Butter a slice of 
bread and put in a slow oven to 
brown through. Roll into crumbs and 
add to 1 qt. stock. Simmer ™ hour. 
The addition of 4% c. grated, dry 
cheese makes it delicious. 

Egg Soup—Add to well-seasoned 
soup stock diced, hard-boiled egg and 
a little finely chopped parsley- 

Corn Soup.—Brown 1 slice fat salt 
pork, side meat, cut into small cubes, 
and in it brown 1 slice onion ey 
Pour into 1 qt. soup stock with 2 
corn. 

Delicate Corn Soup.—Simmer 1 ot; 
corn with 1 pt. boiling water, and } 
tsp. salt. Rub 2 tbsp. flour in 2 tsbp. 
butter and cook in 1 pt. mil in which 


1 slice of onion has lain. Combine 
and season with ¥% tsp. salt, dash of 
pepper, and ™% tsp. sugar. Garnish 
with whipped cream and_ several 
grains of popped corn, 

Pea Soup.—Press English peas 


through a sieve or potato ricer into 
the stock. Season and heat. A hand- 
ful of cooked spinach improves the 
color. 

Spring Soup.—Dice half a carrot 
and turnip, and cook in salt water. 
Into a sauce pan put a lump of but- 
ter, 2 peeled, diced Irish potatoes, 
green onions with tops, and a little 
shredded parsley. Cover and let steam 


20 minutes. Put into 1 qt. stock an 
cook gently an hour. As it lessens, 
add hot milk. Put all through 


strainer, add diced carrots and tur- 
nips, and serve, 


Questions and Answers 


OW much is a gill?” A quarter 
pint or % -—. 


“The tomato soup one gets in res- 
taurants is clear looking. How does 
one get that appearance?” Corn- 
starch is used instead of flour. The 
reason it is used is that the, soup * 
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“tough?” 





urday; June 11, 1921 


to curdle if allowed to 


s likely 
stand. 
+. * - 

“] want information about a but- 
tonhole worker.” You get this by ad- 
dressing the Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., 1019 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill, White Sewing Machine Co.,, 
Cleveland, Ohio, or The Lenox Mig. 
Co., Castasauqua. Pa. 

* oo ok 

“Why are cherry and pear jelly so 
The cherry lacks pectin and 
the pear lacks acid, both necessary 
for jelly making. The addition of 
lemon. juice and pectin as obtained 
from grape fruit rind makes excellent 
pear or cherry jelly. Tough jelly is 
nothing usually but boiled down 
syrup. 

* * * 

Unsigned letters, unsigned ques- 
tions, unsigned articles. Oh dear, oh 
dear, how foolish you are to waste 
paper and stamps. The worst of this 
is that they usually contain well- 
worth-while material and it is a 
shame to dump them into the waste 
basket. Please give your names. We 
have respected your request not to 
use the name, have we not? 

* * * 


r 

“What is the prettiest way to make 
an old fireplace look well in sum- 
me>?” One method ‘is to brush down 
chek and loose soot and lay a fire of 
y sticks; another is to fill the 
pe rfectly clean fireplace with pine 
cones. Of course the boards or brick 
may be scrubbed and the plaster in 
front made fresh with some soft tone 
of water paint. If there are mosqui- 
toes, the fireplace should be screened 
and, if the men will use it-as a cuspi- 
dor, the only thirg to do is to cover a 
fitted frame to fill the opening and 
set a chair or couch in front of it. 

ok 





-“We do not want to study home 
nor county subjects because we have 
done it for years and because we are 
backing up our younger women who 
are doing it better than we did. Why 
do you not give us Southern writets?” 
When getting up the club programs 
we considered you large number of 
farm women who have planted the 
seed and now want_to sit back and 
enjoy the posies, We thought of en- 
couraging the study of Southern 
writers but as there seemed to be so 
little free literature on the subject 
we decided that our national parks 
would be interesting and surprisingly 
educational, Literature can be se- 
cured from the Director of National 
Pari: Service, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, ee 
* ok * 


“I wonder what this world is com- 
ing to says a letter. “A neighbor’s 
daughter has gone to the city and be- 
come a woman policeman. It makes 
us hesitate about letting our girl go 
to college for fear she might get such 
notions, too. Isn’t it terrible?” Evi- 
dently you do not know the functions 
of a woman policeman. It is not to 

ilk the streets and beat offenders 

ver the head. Women, silly girls, 
and children. are taken to her where 
they are bathed, fed, and questioned 
in tead “al being dumped into evil 
cells. Having found the cause, she 
tells the judge the story, suggests the 
remedy and frequently finds homes 
for children, work for women, and 
otherwise brings order out of domes- 
tic chaos without publicity. There 
no better missionary than the onan 
policeman. Would that every com- 
munity had one or more. 

x ok * 


“Where can I sell crochet work?” 
We are always glad to help but this 
is one type of work for which I fear 
you must find your own market. Al- 
most any city and town of any size 
has a woman’s exchange which you 
can find by addressing the Chamber 
of Commerce at that place. The pres- 
idents of women’s clubs, the large 
stores, as well as church societies, are 
frequently helpful in this respect. I 
might as well say right now that the 
chief reason many persons, especially 


merchants, give for not handling 
fancy work is that our women 
do not always keep up the 


Standard of quality, yet expect the 
same price for a coarse piece of work 
that can be made in a few hours as 
her neighbor receives for a piece of 
fine, even work. They say the result- 
ing correspondence is too strenuous. 
This I tell not as complaint but that 
you may avoid a similar mistake. 


Clethes for Rest Hours 


HE average woman does not give 

enough thought to the rest hour. 
Her clothes should be comfortable 
and at the same time nice looking. 
One woman made up a couple of 
kimonas of colored dotted swiss, 
trimmed them in lace, and had ribbon 
sashes. The dots made her nervous. 
Plain goods of soft, smooth texture 
is best. 

The kimona will be the popular 
type of rest garment indefinitely be- 
cause of its simplicity in making and 
laundering. Slip-on kimonas are nic r 
than those opening down the front. 
In the city shops there are “adorable 
creations” for relaxation, but most of 
them are neither practical nor eco- 
nomical., 

Young folks and little children en- 
joy lounging clothes particularly 
when they do not feel well. Children 
can often be induced to rest if en- 
couraged to get into an attractive 
negligee. 

The busy farmer wife needs rest 
for at least an hour every day. Many 
an illness and doctor’s bill would be 
avoided if this were taken. It is bet- 
ter to slip inte a becoming kimona 
because change of clothes will do 
much toward resting a tired body. 
Chogse restful colors, bright and be- 
coming, but never loud. These have 
a stimulating effect on the mind, and 
the body cannot rest best when the 
mind is disturbed. 

MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 

Selma, Ala. 


Hot Weather for Children 


Most children are subject to prickly 
heat, various skin eruptions, and 
chafing during the summer months, 
and I find it best to prevent them 
rather than cure them. 

The first thing is proper bathing. 
Don’t be skimpy in the use of -water. 
If you have no bath tub, use a com- 
mon wash tub, the larger the better, 
filled with warm water. Don’t ever 
use cold water, some children cannot 
stand the effects of a cold bath and 
most of them dislike it. Use good 
soap, a soft wash cloth, and scrub 
them well. A handful of common 
cooking soda in the bath has a cool- 
ing effect. Rinse their bodies well 
with clear water, dry thoroughly and 
powder with a good talcum. 

Some mothers make the mistake of 
putting no-sleeve, no-neck dresses on 
their tots. I find’an ordinary apron 
dress with long sleeves the best. Their 
tender skin does not then sunburn 
and it seems to prevent prickly heat 
also. 

When one has a baby wearing dia- 
persin the summer,it is hard to pre- 
vent chafing, so use large diapers 
made of bird’s-eye, 30 x 30 inches, 
and change frequently. Wash* well, 
boil now and then, rinse thoroughly, 
and sun frequently. Be careful in 
pinning the diaper. 

And, lastly, don’t let them gorge 
on fruits no matter how many you 
have or how well they like them. 
Just a few, thoroughly ripe, will not 
hurt a healthy child. 

MRS. G. C. HUDSON. 


Failed to Get Ready for Lowly 
Guests 


BIG mistake is to satisfy desires 

for livestock and pets before you 
have a suitable place for them. We 
got some fine chickens and acquired 
a little. pig of little breed but great 
greed. The chickens were shifted 
from yard to house and we lived with 
them under our feet. 


I planted flowers and the chickens 
ruined that project. Soon the pig 
grew up and visited retribution by 
eating some chickens. We put him 
in a make-shift pen and forgot him— 
not for long, however, for he broke 
out and ate 40 little biddies. Only a 
person who has had this experience 
knows how heart-breaking it can be. 

Now we have everything » ready 
even to the day’s rations before ac- 
quiring anything alive. 

— BREVARD. 


In this age of vitamines any home gar- 
dener who discards the tops of young beets 
as he thins them out is throwing away a de- 
licious food which is at the same time medi- 
cine, for beet greens are full of valuable 
minerals. \ 
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How to know good Roofing— 


There is but one sure way to select good roofing. It never fails. Look at the 


label before you buy! 


If it reads “Barrett Everlastic” you are perfectly safe. 


You 


are sure of a moderate priced roof that will give many years of satisfactory service 
—a roofing backed by a company with sixty years of “know-how.” 


It isn’t necessary to rip off the old roof when you use Everlastic Roofings. - You 
can lay the new roofing on top of the old and get a first-class job. 


There’s a style of Everlastic for every steep-roofed building on your farm. 


In roll roofing, 


you have a choice of two styles—one plain-surfaced, another handsomely coated with red 


or green crushed slate. 


There are also two styles of Elastic Shingles, one single and one 


in strips of four—both surfaced with crushed slate in the attractive natural shades of red 


or green. 


Everlastic “‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


This is one of our most popular roofings. 
A recognized standard among “rubber” 
roofings. Famous for durability. Made of 
high-grade water-proofing materials, it de- 
fies wind and weather and insures dry, 
comfortable buildings under all weather 
conditions. Tough, pliable, durable and 
low in price. It is easy to lay, no skilled 
or required. and cement in each 
rol 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 
A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced with 
genuine crushed slate in two natural 
Kaeo, red or green. eeds no painting. 
Handsome enough for a home, economical 
enough for a barn or garage. Combines 
real protection against fire with beauty. 
Nails and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Made of high-grade thoroughly water- 
proofed felt and surfaced with crushed 
slate in beautiful natural slate colors, 
either red or green. id in strips of four 
shingles in one at far less cost in labor and 
time than for wooden shingles. Give you 
a roof of artistic beauty worthy of the fin- 
est buildings, and one that resists fire and 
weather. Need no painting. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


(4-Shingles-in-One) 


Made of the same durable slate surface 
(red or green) material as the 

Shingles, but cut into individual shingles, 
8 x 12% in. Laid like wooden shingles but 


Booklets fully describing each style, free on request 


The Guat Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City 
Seattle eoria 

Washington 





cost less per year of service. Need ne 

painting. 
St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Dallas Nashville Syracuse 
Atlanta Duluth Salt Lake City Bangor 
Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee 
Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe 
Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
Omaha Houston Denver Jaeksonville 





THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 


Vancouver St. John, N. B Halifax, N. 8. 





Highest quality— 
Sold by weight 





4% & % below regular brands. Shall 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Buiidiag, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Roofing Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 
farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEYsTONE Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and Siding 
Purposes, but are special! 

posed sheet metal work. 

ualed service. Sold by jeading metal me: 


adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, and all ex- 
EYSTONE Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates also give 
rohants. ao tor the _———- 

we send our valuable “Better Buildings’ boo! 
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Deo not delay any longer in 
sending us your orders 
for Machines and Repairs 
needed in your Gin outfit 
if you expect to be in good 
operating condition when 
the ginning season opens. 





Anderson Oil Engines 











CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY, 


Sales Offices: * 
Birmingham, Ala. 


“Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
Dallas, Tex.. Memphis, Tenn. 





Make spare 
fime bring 
extra Money 


Be the representative of one of the 
South’s leading manufacturers of beau- 


tiful monuments. Just to show our 
handsomely illustrated catalogs of mag- 
nificent designs in Georgia Marble or 
Elberton Blue Granite and quote our 
money saving prices will help you make 

‘any easy sales to people in your sec- 
tion in your spare.time, 

A South Carolina farmer, in his 
spare time, made $2000 during 1920. 
A ‘Florida truck grower made $2200. 
An Arkansas nurseryman made $1750. 
Many others with no experience, using 
only spare time, did equally as well 
and so can YOU. 

Our monuments and memorials are 
famous for beauty, impressive architec- 
= dignity and everlasting endurance. 

hey are easy to get orders for. Our 
work is honorable, dignified and. very 
profitable to our representatives. 

Write at once and get full particu- 
lars about being our representative in 
your, section. e offer you a rare .op- 
portunity to turti your spare time to 
profitable use.” No investment required, 


COGGINS MARBLE Co. 
145B Main St., Canton, Ga. 











When writing to an advertiser, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabil- 

ity of all advertising it carries.” 























Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department” 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Progressive Farmer 








Why Not Attend the Short Course 
at Your State Agricultural College? 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 


I have just received the announce- 
ment of the short course for club mem- 
bers to be given at one of our state agri- 
cultural college ss—and it “makes my 
mouth water’’! 

This announcement gives a partial list 
of the many things that will be done by 
the céllege for the entertainment and 
instruction of club members. The pro- 
fessors and leaders in these college and 
extension courses of all kinds—they are 
always delighted when these fine young 
people gather from all over a state for 
a vacation of one, two, or three weeks, 
combining study, work, and play so har- 
moniously that the work is all done be- 
fore you know it is work. The days are 
so filled with interesting and instructive 
things that the time passes before you 


f realize that the short course has really 


begun. 

I have been to many short courses— 
some of them having hundreds of club 
members present—and I know that they 
are very, very beneficial to young people. 
Many club members have said that the 
very best time they ever had in their 
lives was while attending the short 
course for young people at their agri- 
cultural college. 

The boys stay in the bafracks where 
the college boys live while college is 
open and eat in the big dining halls, 
some of whiclr will hold a thousand hun- 
gry boys at one time. 

The regular college professors do the 
teaching, and the experiment station in- 
vestigators show their scientific work in 
the several laboratories, in the field, or- 
chard, vineyard, garden, greenhouse, 
dairy, stable, hog lots, poultry yards— 
everything. And then there is baseball, 
basket ball, tennis, and a swimming pool, 
lectures, music, moving pictures, and— 
I haven’t enough space allowed me to 
tell you all about those fine, superfine 
short courses, and am going to ask that 
you write to the agricultural college in 
your state and ask that they tell you all 
about the short courses to be’ given club 
members this summer, 


Make up your minds right now that 
you will go, and if do not get a scholar- 
ship, you had better begin saving up 
money for your expenses. 

UNCLE P. F. 


A Day Off 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


“ALL work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.” 

Our school had a-day off for visiting, 
picnicking, or playing. The high school 
took their day off to go to Sugarland. 
We started out about 8:30 one morning 
in four cars. There were about 19 in 
our party, including a few visitors. 

We arrived at Sugarland about 10:30. 
Our purpose was to see the sugar re- 
finery which is located there. We found 
the manager in his office. He took us 
through an iron gate and then into the 
refinery. There are many processes 
through which the sugar must pass. 
Some of the rooms are so hot it seems 
almost impossible for a person to pass 
through, much less work there, but the 
workmen get used to it. I liked it best 
where the sugar is sacked and sewed, 
then slid away. It is very interesting in 
a refinery. This is said to be the only 
refinery in Texas: It works day and 
night 365 days in the year. 

We also visited a printing press before 
noon. We then drove out of town to 
eat our lunch, which we had prepared. 

After noon we visited a mattress fac- 
tory, anid various school buildings, which 
were indeed beautiful. 

We all enjoyed the day off, and I am 
sure will not regret having gone that 
day, though the trip was about 50 mile, 
Work is all right in its place, but if 
there is something interesting near 
where you live, why not see it? 

LUELLA DIPPEL. 

Needville, Texas. 


Editors Note.—This is an interesting 
and instructive letter, and I wish I could 
have been a member of this party. Of 
the thousands of young people who read 
this page, I wonder how many know 
what sugar is, what it is made from, and 
how. it is made. 
sugar are there? 


I think we all know that. 


How many kinds of. , 


Boys and Girls, Drink More Milk 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


D® you know that your body is wear- 
ing away every day and night? So 
you must have some food to keep up 
your body and keep it from getting in a 
run-down condition. 

The human body is the most wonder- 
ful and perfect machine in the world. 
But it has te have something to keep it 
going and working, just as an automo- 
bile has to have gasoline to keep it run- 
ning. Food is the gasoline of the body. 
Food contains all elements the body 
needs, and milk contains all the elements 
of food except iron. Milk is the “three- 
in-one food”, for it contains (1) fat and 
sugar for heating, (2) protein for muscle 
building, and (3) lime for strengthening 
the bones. 

It is claimed that one-half of the pop- 
ulation of the United States is suffering 
from lime starvation. Babies and grow- 


ls pa! 











CO-OPERATING BY HOLDING HANDS—A 
GREAT HELP IN TIME OF NEED OR 
DANGER 


ing children must have milk, because if 
they don’t have it their bones become 
weak and bent, and their teeth are soft 
and defective... The children of Austria 
and Armenia, during and‘after the war, 
got little or no milk, and their bones be- 
came quickly deformed. One pint of 
strong lime water does not contain as 
much lime as a pint of milk. Your bones 
are like the framework of a building, 
for they support your body; therefore 
drink milk and strengthen them. 

Milk makes you have more muscle and 
strength, For instance, the football 
squad of Annapolis are made‘to drink a 
certain amount of milk every day to 
make them stronger. 

Every boy and girl ought to drink at 
least a pint of milk a day, and every 
child under six should have a quart, 
while grown people ‘should have some 
every day. NORMAL MILLER. 

Winston-Salem, N 

Editor’s Note.—Milk is a cheap food 
in the city, but in the country an abun- 
dant production for family use can be 
had the year round at, very low cost. 
For supplying protein, milk at 20 cents 
a-quart is as cheap as sirloin steak at 
45.8 cents a pound, or eggs at 55.8 cents 
a dozen. For supplying energy, 1 quart 
of milk # equal to f1.3 ounces of sirloin 
steak, 14.9 ounces round steak, 9 eggs, 
and 14.5 ounces of fowl. Milk ts in every 
sense a food, and as superior to the stuff 
commonly bought at cold drink foun- 
tains as Uncle Sam’s gold dollar ts su- 
perior to @ counterfeit paper dollar. 


| PROGRAM FOR THE ACHIEVE- 
MENT CLUB 


UNE. 17.—Subject, “Our. Friends, 
Birds.” 

Business meeting. 

Roll call: Answer with the name of your 
favorite bird. 

New business. 





the 


Programs 


Record: Mocking Bird—Kellogg. 

If possible have a speaker whose work 
deals with the subject of birds. Have 
him tell their habits, imitate their 
calls, etc. 

Bird stories in fact and fiction: raven, 
dove (Bible); crow and pitcher, fox and 
stork, crow and fox (Aesop); Venus 
and her doves, Minerva and her owl, 
Lohengrin and Swan (Mythology); Roc, 
Great Auk’s egg (Arabian Nights); Tro- 
jan geese, Columbus and the gulls (his- 
tory); homing pigeons (World War); 
Pilot ~ bird and hippopotamus (natural 
history); Peru’s guano-producing birds; 
ostrich, canaries in mining (birds of 
commerce), 

Record: Ae re ae Calls of our Native 
Birds. Kello 

Refreshments: 
cake. 


Roache with cream and 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Army Goods; 


We Give Bek with Each Orde 


KHAKI BREECHES: reaay. to woar, 
eleam, perfect, $1.50, 9 
$1.15 and 

Wrap y? ~ lenges " 
Canvas Leggin $e 
4 ~* Shirte—Heavy, pew .... 

Army Shelter Ten 

Haversacks—For Bor Scouts, outings, 

Officers’ Raincoats—New 

Cots—Canvas, folding, elmost new, 

Cots—Steel, folding, almost new. 

Shoes—Army marching, reclaimed, 

condition, good work shoe. 
Write for Catalog 


"excellent 








Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
ARMY SALES CO.,220! Franklin St., St. Louis, Mo. 





— 


Army shoes, boots, shirta, 
breeches, leggings, tents, 
ss ots, blankets, etc. 
For cdmplete list and 
prices write to 
Dept. C, Box 1835, 
Richmond, Virginia, 


for this catalog. TE FoR 
UF THE ARMY USE IT WE HAVE IT” 











RICHMOND. VA. 








» FARM WAGONS 


ad High or low 
VANS wheels—steel 
ee lp, or wood — wide 
or narrow tires, 
Steel or 
wood wheels to fit any rol all 
ear. Wagon parts of 
inds. Write today for free 
catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
~ 69 Em St. * 





first si t 
aOR RIDER wholesale tices. | 
FactoRvto piper tories. styles, 


colors and sizes i: {nor \ 
gone ered La ag & oP SoBtve cette: 


ell — 


TIRES iampe. shore, scree ortnand 

Batwa ca ae we prices. ~H 1 
cle -€ ompany, 

Mead a4 p-79 Chicago ° fer. 








Grade roads, build dykes, levees with 
Farm Ditcher 
and Grader 
Works in any soil. Makes V-shaj 
ditch or cleans ditches up to four feet 
deep. Horses or tractor. Get my 
great labor and cost saving story. 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., Inc. 
Box 331 Owensboro, Ky. 











it. Cook Sostmealibeece Bavesd,| in time, s— | 
andfuel. Write today. H. C. OVERMAN, Gen'l ~~ 
A MFG. CO., 337 Cook Ave., Ottawa, K 
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LEVER CONTROLLED & oe ee 

| Bit Saw, Ete id's ts. 80. Steet tor —, Folie FRE 
ITTE ENGINE 


2354 Oakland Ayvertue py: ae ~puaing 
Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





F years 
of Owensboro has 3 been b 

‘ost no more thaD 

If you don’t 

the local Ames Dealer, write 


Prices now reduc! 


A. Ames s Company 
ran Ceendhere Ky. 


580 Second St. t 

THIS CANNER. 
Complete with all t: os 
for operation $6.25. 
Works glass jars of 
tin cans, burns wood, 
daily .capacity 300 to 
600 cans. Free descrip- 
tive matter. 


Farm Canner bn Co 
Meridian, Miss. 


KODAKS— 


We do Developing, Printing and Enlarging We 
give you the High Gloss finish or the Vely 
Prints, 3, 4, 5 and 6 cents each. 

Write for our complete Catalog. 


LOLLAR’S 


“BOX 922, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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BIG ‘TREMAINE 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


Copyright 1914-1916, by Little, Brown & Company 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
THE BEST MAN 
"Titre WALLIS, instead of John 


Tremaine! No wonder politics 
doesn’t make more interesting 
history.” 

“What do you know about Tre- 
maine’s political talents?” her father 
asked sharply. 

“Not any more than the country 
does,” said his daughter simply. * ‘The 
whole district is crying for him.” 
She put into the bowl the few last 
flowers she was arranging, and look- 
ing up at her father, said simply: 
“Now that you’ve power, Daddy, and 
your word has weight, why don’t you 
support Mr. Tremaine and make him 
run?” 

Malvern laughed shortly “I don’t 
think,” he said caustically, “that John 
Tremaine is the sort of chap that can 
be ‘made’ to do things; and if he 
were, I should not be the man to urge 
him into politics.” 

“Why not?” asked his daughter. 
“Since you're really interested in Vir- 
ginia now, why not get the best man 
there is to represent you?” . 

Her words startled her father. He 
put down the pamphlet he had been 
reading and looked up at her keenly. 


“The best man in the district?” he 
repeated. That’s speaking very 
strongly, little girlk And why, after 
all, should you take such a vital in- 
terest in Mr. Tremaine’s career?” 

“IT am interested,” said Isobel quiet- 
ly, “most especially to know, Daddy, 
why you dislike him sO much?” 

“He is utterly indifferent to me,” 
said her father testily; “he has the 
type of temperament that is anti- 
pathetic to me. You know. nothing 
about him—no one knows anything 
about him.” 

Mr. Malvern opened the pages of 
his book, his mind disturbed, and Iso- 
bel did not pursue the question. She 
went slowly, out of the room and up- 
stairs to her own quarter of the 
house, where in her bedroom she had 
turned over for many months one 
thought in her mind. 

Malvern House on _ its 
view of the valley, the 
sloping ‘land, the forests, and the 
river. It was late; the stars were 
out, and there was still the ghostly 
light of a waning February moon. 
She drew her curtains and looked 
out across the fields to where, in the 
distance, she could see “the lights 
earning in the windows of River- 
side, 


Mr. Tremaine would doubtless 
Marry his sister-in-law. Her father 
said so, and she had heard the gos- 
sip of her mammy, in whose mind the 
wedding was already arranged. The 
pain in her heart refused to be si- 
lenced; the longing for him never 
ceased,sand she was helpless. Her 
whole heart yearning toward River- 
side, she stood looking into the night. 

During the following fortnight, 
they all saw a new Isobel. The young 
girl seemed to have given place to a 
woman. She came freely to River- 
side—always alorie; sometimes rid- 
ing, sometimes Criving, sometimes on 
loot with her dogs. To Mrs, Tre- 
maine, hervisits were fresh and de- 
lightful. She found how she had 
missed her, how impossible it was for 
any one to take the bright and ex- 
had made her 
Own; and as there seemed to be be- 
tween her son and the girl no under- 
Standing, as Isobel’s devotion was 
completely for herself, Mrs. Tre- 
Maine began to be more at peace. 


Isobel acted with a beautiful frank- 
ness and a beautiful boldness. She 
broke down all barriers between Riv- 
erside and Malvern. She seemed to 
have dared to unlock for herself the 
door of paradise and to have entered 
m without hesitation. She was witty, 
gay, ag gt The children adored 
her. To John she was the ideal wom- 
an, Thees was everything in her that 
he admired. ‘He sought on: every oc- 


hill com- 


i. 
casion to prevent finding himself 
alone with Julia. Little Davey’s ill- 
ness kept her somewhat confined, 


and she grew desperately unhappy, 
nervous, jealous. 

It was Isobel who suggested to 
Mrs. Tremaine that her father should 
be invited to dinner, and Mrs. Tre- 
maine extended the invitation with 
reluctance. Malvern accepted; and so 
did Leavitt; and that night John, for 
the first time since Davey’s illness, 
devoted himself to his sister-in-law. 
She responded with eagerness, and 
Malvern was deceived, for he could 
observe no understanding between 
his daughter and the man he dis- 
trusted and disliked. 

When the others had gone that 
night, while stillthe horn of the mo- 
tor could be heard as they rounded 
the curve below the river road, Julia 
came into his study, where he stood 
alone. He was not surprised. He had 
expected it, and he was prepared for 
what she had to say, as much as a 
man can be who feels himself at 
fault and feels himself, nevertheless, 
animated by the brutal intention to 
have his way. 

“John,” she said, coming up to him 
swiftly and putting both hands on his 
arms; “John, I can’t bear it. If it’s 
any satisfaction for the past, you see 
how you've made me suffer.” 

“It’s no satisfaction,” he 
shortly. 

“I told you that I asked for noth- 
ing, but that’s not true. I will take 
what I can get.” 

“Whatever there was to have, you 
threw away.” 

“No, I seemed to. 

“It’s no use, Julia.” 

“John, I can’t live without it.” 

He looked ‘down at her as she 
stoog clinging to him. In her even- 
ing dress—she wore one in spite of 
her mourning—she was frankly beau- 
tifulh The marks’ of her anxiety 
about her child, the passion with 
which she had been struggling, made 
her face serious and doubly appeal- 
ing. She murmured: 

“John, there’s nothing’—with a 
slight inclination of her head toward 
Malvern—"there’s nothing there for 
Tome my dear. You see, if she 
cnew 


“You’ve nothing to do with that,” 
he said roughly; “nothing!” 

“IT know, I know,” she accepted al- 
most humbly; “but you can’t go on 
forever, John—alone.” 


He turned from her. Her hands fell 
by her side. He went over to the 
window and stood there, his hands 
in his pockets. She joined him, as 
though she did not wish to let him 
beyond the influence of her touch 
and nearness. Again he felt her hand 
on his arm, 


“No one could put herself more at 
your feet, John , 

“A man doesn’t want that,” he said. 
He was conscious that she was shak- 
ing with emotion, and the seduction 
she had had for him, indeed all the 
power. shé had ever had.over him, 
turned to supreme pity. Without 
looking at her, he covered the hand 
on his arm with his. 

“You said there was nothing for 
me over there”’—his eyes were turn- 
ed in the direction fo Malvern— 
“well, there’s nothing for us here, 
Julia. There’s ndthing for me any- 
where. Seventeen years ago, things 
were made like that. Just as soon 
as I can get away, I shall return to 
South Africa.” 

She buried her face in her hands. 

“Go to your children,” he said in a 
low tone, as he held the half-open 
door in his hand. “Af least you've 


said 


I didn’t really.” 








got them.” 

She wiped away her tears with her 
hands, uncaring, and lifted her face, 
stained with its emotion, to him. 

“Kiss me,” 
“Kiss me.” 

He bent and did so, and for a mo- 


she said and repeated: 
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> Would You Lend Your 


Effect of Some 


Think of this if offered substitutes and imitations 
instead of 


Blackman’s Medicated Salt Brick 


DON’T EXPERIMENT 


HORSE 


Stranger to Test the 


New Drug? 











mixed with salt in making our brick. 


Take home a dozen bricks today. 





Dr. Blackman computed the exact quantities of sulphur, copperas. 
saltpeter, and nux vomica required, and these medicines are 


For 15 years other veterinarians have used it. 


To be. genuine, they must be BLACKMAN’S. é 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY CO., Chattanooga, Tenness 













THE AUTO-OILED AER 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. The shafts run in oil, The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 


are practically eliminated. 


Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. f 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


AERMOTOR CO. Siinsas city 


Write today 
for Circular. 


ois cent wth 
every Aermotor 

















DURABLE ROOFING 


At Less Than 2c a Square Foot 
Each roll contains 108 square feet’ of Rubber 


Roofing. Nails and cement for instant laying are 
furnished free with each roll. 
PRICES 
1-Ply, Smooth Surfaced..... $1.39 per roll 
2-Ply, Smooth Surfaced..... 1.67 per roll 
3-Ply, Smooth Surfaced..... 1.97 per roll 
We are thoroughly eqr@pped to fill all orders for 
ROOFIN WALL BOARD, and all other kinds 


of BU ILDING MATERIAL, direct to customer, 
without delay, ‘from Richmond. 
ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 
IN OUR FREE CATALOG. 
Write for it today. 
Your mail order will be given prompt attention. 
Remit by.check or money order, 


Rubens Paint & Glass Co., 


RICHMOND, VA, 


Qe: ROOF ING | 


Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, ot supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
gave money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 


Per Roll ('9°55,") $1.50 


2-Ply $2.07 - 3-Ply $2.54 
Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths, One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rolls. 
Order today direct from South’s Oldest and 
Largest Machinery and Supply House. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Bainbridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 


























Rid Your Fields 
Of Useless Trees 


Shade hurtsthecrops. Atreeand 
its leaves occupy space—Champion 
Tree Killer will get rid of it quick- 
ly. The leaves fall at once and the 
limbs, trunk and roots begin to rot. 


Champion 


Gets rid of them in the 
easiest manner, Clears 
ditch banks and fence 
hedges. Sure in its ef- 
Sete. if properly used. 


Senda Trial Order 


You must use Champion 


and 10 gallon: cans, as 
$1.25 per gallon, Send 
money “order for ship- 
ment by freight or ex- 
press (cannot go by 
mail.) | 
W. N. Wilkerson & Sone 
326 «GS. Front St. 








‘ Ss —_ } 
Grow Hogs and Poultry 
on ‘Sem: Selid Buttermilk 
TRADE MARK 
Economical Growth Means 
he eed, Less Time, More Money 
Experienced feeders know the value of pure, rich 
buttermilk. Semi-Solid Buttermilk is fresh creamery 
buttermilk with water taken out. Averages 500 Ibs, 
to a barrel and makes 1000 tw of rich butter- 
milk feed, All you do is add water. Ideal to mix 
and use in combination with grain, mash and ot 
feed. Also acts as a wonderful tonic and cones. 


f Not 
ares ince Beker ks ome 1 PPR TODAY for 


further information on "semi Solid Buttermilk and 
facts aoe feeding for pre 
OL! DATED ‘PRopucTs co., 
Dept. 2229, Lincoln, Nebr. 
NESTE 


H. R & CO., 
Dept. 2229, omnia Building, Baltimore, Maryland. 








| WANTED—Express Shipments 


PLUMS — PEACHES 
DEWBERRIES — POULTRY 


Theo. H. Tecklenburg, 











Charleston, South Carolina. 
wie? 














Send us your name and address and we will send 
you this fine razor for ten days’ Free Trial. After 
using ten days, you want to keep it, send us 
$1.75, and we will sénd you a fine razor hone free. 
If you do not want to keep it, return to us and 
there is no charge. Send us your name afid ad- 
dress today and razor will be sent by first mail, 
BIRMINGHAM SALES COMPANY, 
Desk 692, Birmingham, Ala. 














HAY PRESSES 











ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 


/ 


ducts. 
ACRE LAAN i NEURAL Cs EE 








616, (16) 





WM. G. SCARLETT & COMPANY 
729-735 E. Pratt St. 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS 


CRIMSON CLOVER, SAND OR HAIRY VETCH, 
MILLET, SORGHUM, COW PEAS, SOY BEANS 


“ORIOLE BRAND” Seeds are sold through dealers. 
send us your dealer's name and address. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


If not there 
Established 1894 
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The Standard Farm 
Papers 
BEST— 


for the Reader 
therefore— 


BEST— 
for the Advertiser 


Arranged according to location, reading 
¢ 


from east to west 





Pennsylvania Farmer, \ Guaranteed Rat 
Philadelphia, Pa. .« “s oe Tin 
(Rate 45c per line) _— 

Ohio Farmer, 

Cleveland, Ohio 
(Rate 80c per line) 

Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. _ 

(Rate 55¢ per line) 
Beginning July 1, 
1921, $1.75 per line. 

The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tena. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Beginning Jan. 1, 

1922, $1.75 per line. 
Circulation 260,000. 

Breeders’ Gazette, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Prairie Farmer, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, 

Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
Racine, Wis. 

The Farmer, 

St. Paul, Mina. 

Wallace’s Farmer, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

Farmer’s Wife, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Pacific Rural Press, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Nebraska Farmer, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


270,000 $1.65 


220,000 1.50 


60,000 .80 
160,000 
90,000 -80 

55,000 45 

130,000 .90 

66,000 ~—-.60 


750,000 4.50 


30,831 27 


100,000 7$ 


1,931,831 $13.42 


These publications are conceded to be the 
authoritative farm papers of their 
individual fields 
All Members of Audit Bureau of 
Circulation 
_s 

For further information, address, 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 
Western Representative 
1109-1117 Transportation Bldg., CHICAGO 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern Representative 
95 Madison Avenue NEW -YORY CITY 
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The Reason for Our Low Prices 
We buy direct from factory and add 
only a small marginal profit. You 
pay no middlemen’s profits here. 


Thresh- 






ers 
Our “Golden Har- 
vest” is a complete 


thresher, separator, 
and cleaner. Does 

perfect work and guaranteed. Furnished 275 
in three sizes. 30-inch Cylinder....,. $ 


Wall Board 


A modern, permanent, eco- 

n6mical wall covering. Takes 

the place of lath and plaster 

—won't warp, crack or chip 

off. Does not absorb mois- 

ture and crumble. 

Excellent insulation against 

heat and cold. Easy to apply. 

Comes in sheets 48 inches 

wide, 6 to 12 feet long. 

; The average cost about 5e 

“ : : square foot. 
La 

Auto Supplies . 

Cut your repair bills 

in two—get our low 

prices on guaranteed 

repairs for Fords and 


accessories for all 
cars, 


THE SPOTLESS CoO., 


“The South's Mail Order House” 





RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Branch Stores: R Mount, Raleigh, Spring 
Hope,Greenvilie, Wilson, N. C. 











UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Scholarship and Entrance 


Examinations 

The examination for the award of 
vacant scholarships in the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina and for ad- 
mission of new students will be 
held at the Courfty Courthouse, 
July 8, 1921, at9 am. Applicants 
must not be less than 16 years of 
age. When scholarships are va- 
cant after July 8, they will be 
awarded to those making the high- 
est average examination, provided 
they meet the conditions govern- 
ing the award. 


Applicants for scholarships should write to 
President Currell for scholarship application 
blanks. ‘These blanks properly filled out by 
phe agolicent should be filed with Dr. Currell 
y Ju 3 


Scholarships are worth $100, free tuition and 
fees, total $158. Next session will open: Sept. 
14, 1921, For further information, write 
PRESIDENT W. S. CURRELL, 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
COLUMBIA, S. C, 





A sample copy of The Progressive 
Farmer will be mailed free to any ad- 
dress sent us by &@ present subscriber. 











Our Best Offer 


for 3 full years be 














— WALL BOARD 
Cheaper Than Laths and Plaster 


Keeps the house warm in winter and cool in summer. 

$4.50 per 100 square feet. 

10 sheets to the bundle, in following sizes: 48 
inches wide by 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 feet long. 


Write for free samples and new price List. 


Rubens Paint & Glass Co., 


RICHMOND, VA, 




















Gentlemen:— 


sending back checks. 
(Signed) 








Want to Make Some Money? 


You can do it quite easily if you have a surplus of any kind 

of livestock, poultry, eggs, seed, plants, etc., and will adver- 

tise them in the classified columns of The Progressive Farmer. 

The letter below is a sample of what may be expected when 

our advertising columns are used: ® 
THE LETTER 


' Ballentine, S. C., April 28, 1921: 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Please discontinue my advertising. Did not know there 
were so many people wanting pigs. 
stop they will take all my profits answering letters and 


G. M. BALLENTINE. 


Look around and see if you haven't a surplus of something. 
Then send us your order, and watch for the mail man. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


If they do not soom 





+ dress, 


ment she clung to him desperately; 
but he let her go and stgod with his 
hand on the door until he heard her 
own door close gently béyond the 
children’s room. Then. he “went 
down stairs, got his hat and coat, and 
went out and walked far beyond the 
mining settlement into the forests. 
When the morning came, eight 
o’clock found him in his cabin, build- 
ing himself a fire of pine knots. He 
made himself some coffee there, and 
without having been to bed at all, 
telephoned to Nolan to fetch him 
him down his day clothes, for he was 
in evening dress. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
A SACRED TRUST 


I ager eon found Leavitt at home 
after luncheon, peacefully read- 
ing—more for his amusement than 
for anything else—the brief of one 
of the few cases he had actually 
pleaded in his youth. He sat under 
a portrait done by Baker of his 
; mother—a gentle beauty in a white 
with soft eyes and graceful 
head and throat. There was some- 
thing in the picture that suggested 
Mrs. Tremaine. 

After making himself comfortable 
and lighting a cigar, John said, point- 
ing over his shoulder through the 
long windows: 

“From here, Sam, day in and day 
out, you’ve watched like a sentinel 
the windows of the woman you love. 
You've lived here like a hermit, like 
a recluse, for the sake of an idea. 
You’ve seen my mother’s fortunes 
fall; you’ve seen her take life as she 
found it; you’ve seen her isolation, 
and you’ve——” 

Leavitt sprang vp from his chair, 
his face crimson as a boy’s might be 
under a sudden ardor of surprise and 
anger. 

“How dare you?” 

John’s expression was benignant 
in its look of understanding and ap- 
preciation. 

“Oh,” he said gently, “my dear 
chap, don’t protest; don’t be ashamed 
of a fire which another man would 
give worlds to feel kindled in his 
own heart. Don’t be ashamed to 
have her son speak to you.” _ 

He extended his long brown hand, 
“T love you for it, Sam.” 

John’s daring was so great, he was 
so sincere, that Leavitt was trans- 
ported by his frankness into the 
realm of thought in which he con- 
stantly lived. John opened the doors 
for him on the kingdom that he was 
always trying to shut away. He took 
his chair again and sank back in it, 
his hands resting on the arms. He 
sighed heavily. 

“I want you to marry my mother.” 

“You are an extraordinary fellow!” 

“T am a natural man, Sam, though 
my life is an unnatural one. I think 
my mother loves you.” 

“John”—the lawyer leaned forward, 
Tremaine smiled at him. 

“That’s your agreeable opportu- 
nity, Sam. Find out for yourself. 
Discover your own gold. It’s there.” 
“You have lost your mind, sir!” 
“Well,” said John, “that may be; 
but you will find your nappiness.” 
The lawyer took out his handker- 
chief and wiped his glasses, put themt 
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on nervously, and stared at Mrs. Tre- 
maine’s son. 

“T leave her with you, Sam—a sa- 
cred trust...I have told Nolan to pack 
my things; [ leave Virginia on Satur- 
day. I leave as I left before—I’m 
going to run away. I don’t wish my 
mother to know. I could not take 
from her—I think it will cost her to 
part from me. I leave her in your 
care.” 


Leavitt was silent. Now that John 
had opened all the doors upon his 
kingdont and had daringly told him 
what he thought about his. mother’s 
feelings, he was too moved to speak 
for a moment. When he did so, he 
said with old-fashioned dignity: 

“No man can give a woman to an- 
other, sir. Things would be easily 
arranged if that were possible. From 
here I have watched over Molly, If 
you really desert Virginia, I'll watch 
over her still—You'’re not going to 
marry Julia?” 

“No,” said Tremaine. 





“I. think.” said Leavitt. “vou know 
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what my feelings are toward you, 
John. Whatever my judgments may 
have been 4 

Tremaine interrupted harshly: “We 
do ourselves too much honor, my dear 
friend, in thinking ourselves fit to 
judge. The only Man whose exam- 
ple we were taught to follow said; 
‘I judge no man.’” 

“You cut the ground from under 
me, John.” . 

“He wrote on the ground,” said 
John quickly. “Remember that.” 

Leavitt continued thoughtfully; 
“Tt’s a cruel thing that no matter 
what we do with our future, our 
past leaves such an_ irrevocable 
mark.” 

John shrugged. 





“Neither the past 
nor the future interests me _ very 
much,” he said. “I have always 
found that I had a handful with the 
present hour.” 

“Brandegee was here last night, 
said Leavitt irrelevantly. “He sat 
where you sit. He spoke of you-——” 

Tremaine raised his eyebrows; his 
cool indifference did not encourage 
the lawyer. Leavitt went on: 


” 


“_with admiration and respect— 
as they all do, my dear fellow. He 
said,” continued Leavitt, “that he 


wished he had a daughter. He would 
be proud to have you for his son.” 

John laughed harshly. “Malvern 
wouldn’t agree with him.” 

“John,” said the lawyer, leaning 
forward and putting his hand on 
John’s knee, “I’m afraid when you go 
away this time that you will just 
about break that little girl’s heart. 
When you renounced election, I saw 
your mettle. I understood what sort 
of a man you were. I knew that you 
would be absolutely honorable in 
your relations with Isobel.” 

Tremaine drew back. His 
blazed. 

“You mean to say, Sam, that you 
don’t consider me fit to marry Mal- 
vern’s daughter?” 


eyes 


“Don’t think I undervalue you, 
John. I know the man you are.” 
John. threw back his head and 


laughed aloud, and exclaimed: 
“Know me! The devil you know 
me! But you shall! You have seen 
me renounce distinctions, position, 
publicity. Now you, with my moth- 
er, with Julia, with all of them, want 
me to make the final sacrifice—give 
up the woman I love—dash. down the 


cup of life like a sick man, like a 
fool and a coward. I believe I’m 
that now. [I tell you ” he paused, 





Leavitt’s hand was again upon his 
knee, and the older man’s face ap- 
proached nearer his. 

“There has never been a stain on 
the Malvern name,” he said. “You 
could not marry her without telling 
her the truth. Her father knows, 
You will complicate her life.” 


There was no change of expres- 
sion on Tremaine’s face. It was set 
and dark. Leavitt at that moment 
caught a sound which had escaped 
the younger man; he heard the voice 
which was dearest to him of any in 
the world. He could not believe his 
ears, and said to John: 


“Listen! It isn’t possible! Can it 
be Molly’s voice?” 


He sprang up and hurried to the 
door, but before. he could open it, 
the thing happened which he ha 
dreamed all his life would some day 
happen and which: had never hap- 
pened: Mrs. Tremaine came alone 
into the room, smiling. 


“John, Sam, I just ran over”—and 
she spoke like a girl who has slightly 
crossed the street to greet a friend; 
she spoke as though she had been 
in the habit of “running over”’—‘l 
just ran over to bring John an im- 
portant message.” 


She held a telegram in her hand. 
Over her dress of a dark color she 
wore a long silk coat—her son’s last 
gift to her—a pretty garment whic 
suited her well. The furry* edge 0 
her small hat lost itself in her gray- 
brown hair. There was a flush of ex- 
citement in her face caused by this 
unwonted excursion, John was struck 
by his mother’s beauty and het 
youth, 


“They said it was important,” said 
his mother, : 


(To be continued) 
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Co-operative Marketing 
Pays in Virginia 


Eastern Shore Produce Exchange Has Made That 
Section Rich 


By JOHN R. HUTCHESON 


the farm papers recently about 

the successful codperative mar- 
keting organizations of California. 
These have indeed achieved wonder- 
ful success, but it may be a surprise 
to some of the readers of this paper 
to know that one of the most success- 
ful cooperative marketing organiza- 
tions in the United States is located 
right here at home. The Eastern 
Shore Produce Exchange, with head- 
quarters at Onley, Virginia, has revo- 
jutionized the agriculture of the two 
Eastern Shore counties of Virginia. 


N GREAT deal has been written in 


Mr. W. A. Buston, general manager 
of this organization, has the follow- 
ing to say in regard to the success of 
the Exchange: 

‘As a result of the Exchange’s activi- 
ties, the Eastern Shore of Virginia is 
now the largest early potato producing 
district on the Atlantic Coast. The eco- 
nomic condition of the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia has been so greatly enhanced 
as to make it the richest agricultural dis- 
trict in the United States, and a8 a result 
of our success, practically every farmer 
on the Eastern Shore of Virginia is ‘a 
strong booster for codperative market- 
ing. Only a small percentage of them 
fail to market their products through 
the Exchange. The total sales of the 
Exchange were around 8 million dollars 
in. 1918, 13 millions dollars in 1919, and 
19 million dollars in 1920.” 

Mr. Burton says that the dominant 
ideas of the Exchange are to prevent 
frantic and ruinous competition 
among sellers at home, to stimulate 
and encourage healthful competition 
among buyers abroad, and to prevent 
disastrous glutting of any one mar- 
ket and the consequent demoraliza- 
tion of all markets, by an intelligent 
distribution of products among all 
the markets available. 

The Exchange handles potatoes and 
other perishable truck crops. Some 
of its chief working principles are as 
follows: 

1. Securing for every member the 
advantage of highly specialized sales- 
manship and a high order of busi- 
ness ability in the marketing of*his 
crops through the employment of the 
best .and most thoroughly trained 
talent available. 

2. Economy in cost of selling 
through distribution of necessary ex- 
penses over an enormous volume of 
business, thus reducing to a minimum 
the cost of marketing per package 


per member. Also the saving of 
money to both producer and con- 
sumer through elimination, in so far 


as possible, of * useless middlemen, 
brokers, speculators, etc. 

3. Keeping in active touch with all 
the markets of the United States and 
Canada through constant telegraphic 
communication with every important 
City. 

4. The persistent building up of a 
reputation for our products, especially 
Irish and sweet potatoes, which will 
enable them to command a premium 
in price consistent with their superior 


worth; through insistence, by means 
of our inspection system, upon 
Proper grading and the use of a 
Standard, well-filled package, and 


through judicious advertising of our 
now famous Red Star brand. 

5. Protecting the relatively defense- 
less individual by the formidable 
strength of union in dealing with the 
Occasional unscrupulous or irrespon- 
sible buyer, and in,the inevitable 
cases of adverse interests on the part 
of railroads and other public service 
corporations. 

6. To the utmost extent possible, 
the selling of produce “f. o, b. loading 
point” rather than shipping it “on 
to distant markets. 


The Eastern Shore Produce Ex- 
change handles altogether perishable 
Products, but the fundamental prin- 
ciples which they have used to bring 
Success in the marketing of these 
Products are, in most cases, the same 
that will have to be used.in the suc- 





cessful marketing of peanuts, to- 
bacco, cotton, and other non-perish- 
ables. The success of this and other 
organizations may safely be said to 
have come largely from the fact that 
the members of the organization 
were, loyal and were willing to em- 
ploy business brains, trained in mar- 
keting, to do their marketing work. 
Editoriai Comment—The “chief work- 
ing principles” here enumerated by~Di- 
rector Hutcheson are all of the same 
sort used in the codperative marketing 
plans for cotton, tobacco, and peanuts. 
The success of the Eastern Shore Ex- 
change is only another striking example, 
of what farmers can accomplish by sell- 
ing in large quantities, acc ds cpg ly graded, 
through expert selling ages thorough- 
ly informed as to market venilaione, and 
using the same business ability and busi- 
ness sense which other occupations use. 





| Our Question Box | 


Blight on Apple Trees 


Y APPLE trees seem 

blight of some kind. 
me what I should do? 

This disease is known under several 
names, according to Prof. F. A. Wolf, 
of the North Garolina Experiment Sta- 





to have a 
Can you tell 
K. B. 


tion, and is called twig blight, fire blight, 
blossom blight, fruit blight, etc. Infection 
may come from nearby pear trees or 
cankers on the larger limbs of the apple 
trees. Greater protection from «blight 
comes from the destruction of its hold- 
over sources, or the cankers that are not 
removed by pruning in the winter, than 
from the removal of diseased twigs in 
the summer. Professor Wolf says: 
“More protectio: against blight would 
come from the removal of these ‘hold- 
over sourees’ than from twig pruning. 
We will never get anywhere on bhght 
control until we have community coop- 
eration in its eradication.” 

The only thing that can be done now to 
check blight is to cut out the affected 
parts. Cut not less than six or eight 
iiches below the disease and burn the 
prunings. Disinfect shears or pruning 
knife with corrosive sublimate (mercuric 
chloride) after each cut. Get % ounce 
from a druggist, and have him pulverize 
it very fine and dissolve in 31% quarts of 
water. Dip shears, knife, or saw-in this 
when a diseased limb has been cut. 


Sudan Grass and Peas for Hay 


HAVE a field that last year made 

1,000 pounds. of seed cotton to the 
acre, and want to plant Sudan grass and 
peas for hay. Will they do well mixed? 

Ringwood, N. C. N. W.°C. 


Yes, if early varieties of cowpeas, such 
as the Groit and New Era, are sowed. 
Sudan grass may be cut 40 to 50 days 
after seeding. Cowpeas require more 
time for best results, though early varie- 
ties will give good yields in 45 days. 
Cowpeas (Iron, Whippoorwill, Brabham, 
preferably) planted in rows 2!4 feet 
apart, 10 or 15 days before sowing Su- 
dan grass, will give good yields of good 
hay. The Sudan grass may be planted 
in rows in the cowpea middles, or it 
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may be sowed broadcast, and harrowed 
or cultivated in. 


Cowpea for Coastal Plain 


HAT kind of cowpeas is best to sow 
_in corn for the benefit of the land? 
Vew Bern, N. CG: H.W. ¢ 


The variety that will make the heav- 
iest yield on that particular land. This 
may be the Unknown in your part of 
the state, or it may be Iron, Brabham, 
or Red Ripper. Velvet beans and soy 
beans may produce more than cowpeas 
near the coast. 


Hay Crop After Oats 


EXPECT to sow millet after oats, 
and, would like to know what kind of 
hay it makes. W. H. K. 


N. G. 

There are a dozen or more plants sold 
under the name of millet. We presume 
you refer to the common, German, or 
Hungarian type. Millet makes compar- 
atively inferior hay, and should be cut 
when in full bloom or just after. You 
may get more hay and hay of better 
quality from Sudan grass or from sor- 
ghum and cowpeas mixed. It is an ad- 
vantage to use cowpeas and soy beans 
as far as possible for the hay supply. 
They make hay of higher feeding value 
and the crop improves the land. 


New Bern, 


For Fall Tomatoes 


HEN should I start tomato plants 
for a fall crop? My tomatoes die 
in July and August. Lu Wi 

Aberdeen, N, c: 

Sow right away and transplant as soon 
as plants are six inches long. Cut off 
lower leaves and set five inches in the 
ground. Plant again July 15 to 20. 
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1% to 25 
HORSE 
POWER 


STATIONARY 
AND 


PORTABLE 


THE ENGINE YOU WOULD LIKE 
TO HAVE AT THE PRICE YOU WANT FO PAY Q 


ORTHINGTON Engines are as staple and dependable as the plow. 
There is just the right size and type for every need. Easily started 
They operate on the cheapest fuels—the 
operation being steady and uniform under variable loads. They are the best y 
designed and highest grade farm engines made— Stationary and Portable. 7 


‘The prices have been scaled down to the very bottom, as we desired to / 
make it an object to you to buy now instead of waiting. You get the 
benefit of the low prices now and have the engine to use atatime 7°” 
Sig Free Catalog and Prices on Request. 
Do not miss this opportunity to know more about theseengines 97 os 
and the surprisingly low prices! ill a 
log N—Send back the Coupon. ‘ > 


WORTHINGTON PUMPanp MACHINERY CORPORATION 707" 98 S83 | |, 
Gas Engine Works: CUDAHY, WIS., U. S. A. Od 
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Insulators / 


A Few 


are Porous! 


One 


is Durable! 


What different kinds of materials make good electrical insulators? 


Rubber, glass, porcelain, wood and numberless others! 
fact dozens of such insulators found in nature that meet all the 


But— 


requirements. 


solution circulate 


life? 


freely. 
are also sufficiently porous? 
enough so that the battery will never have 
Not one such natural product is known. 


Of these, 


There are in 
usual 


In a storage battery the insulators must be porous to let the battery 
How many materials that are good insulators 
how many also are durable 

to be re-insulated during its 


But— 


Why not take one of the materials that is a good insulator and is durable 
—and make it porous? Ithas been done! The result is Willard Threaded 
Rubber Insulation. Willard started with RUBBER and made it porous, 


by piercing it with thousands of threads. 
Rubber Battery does not have to be re-insulated during its lifetime. 


The Willard Threaded 


You can buy the Willard Threaded Rubber Battery of any of the dealers 
in your territory listed below. They all give authorized Willard Service: 


VIRGINIA 
Auto Serv. & Elect. Co. 
F. F. Groseclose 
eales, yard & Gregory, 


Bristol. A. Pa Sheldon Co., Inc. 
Cape Charies, Ww. ae Fulcher Elec. 


Charlottesville, Booreild Stor. Batt. 


Coethem. . .-Hunt , & Batt. Co. 
Covi Covington Batt. Co. 
Danvill ...-Danville Sto. Batt. Co. 
Peerless Sto.. Batt. Co. 
Fredericksburg J. E. Brickert & Co. 
Front Royal. “Valley Serv. Sta. Inc. 
Vine Bros. 
burg Leesburg Garage 
chbur .Clark Batt. 5 Supp. Co. 
vinepiie A.W. Miles 
Newport News, Hunt aes & 27th St. 


att. 
Plect. Co., Inc. 
. Tire & El. Sery. Co. 
Accomac- Batt. Co. 
..J. A. Blick & Co. 
Harvey Elect. Co. 
Dallas A. Shafer. & Co., Inc, 
Nelson Batt. Co. 
Fisher er Co. 
Elam 
Palmer Batt. ped Co. 
L. M. Hitchens & Co. 
. -Tazewell Batt. & Tire Co. 
S. Marine Ry. & Sup. Co. 
Meyer’s Motor Shop 
-W. Ss Carber 
. Sta. Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Asheville Batt. Co. 

Durham Batt. Sery. Sta. 

Elizabeth City, J. B. Venters & Bros. 
mavesneems. « .Fayettevilleé Batt. Co. 
Gastonia. ...Gastonia Sto. Batt. Co. 
Goldsboro Batt. Co. 
Greensboro...Greensboro Batt. Co. 
Greenville....Greenville Batt.,. Inc. 
Henderson....Henderson Batt. Co. 
Hendersonville, eneceayane Batt. 


Hickory Batt. Co. 
High Point Batt. Co. 
Kinston Batt. Co. 
New Bern Batt. Co. 
..,.--Raleigh Sto. Batt, Co. 
Electric Shop 
are Salisbury Batt. Serv. 
.....smithfield Batt. Co. 
Statesville Batt. Co. 
Weldon Sto. Batt. Co. 
MacMillan & Cameron, 
nc, 
Wilson Wilson Sto. Batt. Co. 
Winston-Salem, Beer & Ogburn Serv. 
oO. 


ksbur; 
Boydton, 





SOUTH CAROLINA - 
Anderson..Anderson Sto. Batt. Co. 
Bennettsville, Batt. & Tire Serv. Co. 
Charleston...Charleston Batt. Co. 
Colum Fowlers Battery Serv. 
Darliagton, Parrott Sto. Batt. Co. 
Dill Dillon Sto. Batt. Co. 

a hag 





Batt. Co. 

Batt. Co. 

. Batt. Co. 

-Newton Co. 
.-Hughes Battery Co. 
. -Battety Service Co. 
Brown 


| er as 
Rock Hill. 

Spartanburg. 
EN as d4 bb505 spk 08 J. 


GEORGIA 
Albany.... ./ Albany Vulc. & Batt. Co. 
Americus Americus Auto Co. 

Clarke Sto. Batt. Co. 

W..S. B. Co. 

gusta Augusta Batt. Serv. 
Bainbridge. ...Bainbridge Batt. Co. 
Brunswick, Brunswick Bat. & MotorCo. 
Carrollton. .Carrollton Rte. Batt. Co. 
Cordele... y Batt. Co. 


Wilkinson. Batt. Serv. 

Dublin. . Dublin Batt. Serv. 
Fitzgerald, . ee Sto. Batt. Co. 
Fort Valley. . -Houston Batt. Serv. 
Griffin . .Griffin Batt. Serv. 
.-Lee Batt. Serv. 
...Bibb Batt. Co. 
Marietta Batt. Co. 
Moultrie, The Moultrie Vulcanizing Co. 
Rome . ...... Hight Accessory Place 
vannah. The Georgia Sto Batt. Co, 
tatesbo Futch Batt. Co, 
Smith-Fleming Co. 

Valdosta Sto. Batt. Co, 

Waycross Batt. Co, 


FLORIDA 
Eustis Sto. Batt. Co. 
pa Gainesville Sto. Batt. Co. 
acksonville, Jacksonville El, Gar. Co. 
keland 





LaGrange. 
Macon.... 




















Ocala. . . Ocala | ra Batt. Co. 

ppcl Bros 
Panama Citys ) Bay Mtr. & Sessiy Co. 
Pensacola uto Elect. Serv. Co. 
St. Petersburg, St. Petersburg Bat, Co. 
Tampa...Tampa Sto. Batt. Co., Inc. 
West Palm Beach, Burns Batt. Serv. 


V._L.. Phillips 
.-Battery_ Service Co. 
Bristow Allen 

. Florence Sto. Batt. Co. 
Gadsden Sto. Batt. Co. 
Greenville. Batt. Co. 
..-Huntsville Batt. Co. 
-Mobile Elect. Garage 
..The Auto Batt. Co. 
Selma Elect. Batt. Co. 

. Browne Sto. Batt. Co. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Brookhaven...Brookhaven Ratt. Co. 
Clarksdale Batt. Co. 
Columbus. . .Columibus Sto. Batt. Co. 
Greenville. : .. Dawson Battery Station 
Greenwood Batt. Co. 
..-Matthews’ Batt. Sta. 
.-Central Elect. Co. 
..Jackson Batt. Co. 
..Central Batt. Co. 
.-Dixon Battery Co, 
‘Garner Elect. Co. 
Natchez Batt. Serv. Co. 
Tupelo Tire & Batt. Co, 
Vicksburg Batt. Co. 
Yazoo .Batt. Co, 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga....Tenn. Sto. Batt. Co. 
Austin Batt. Co., Inc, 
ohnson City, A. J. Sheldon & Co., Inc. 
ille McNutt & Co. 





Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, O. 
Made in Canada by the 
Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


This trade-mark tells you that the plates in your battery are insulated—not merely 
separated. Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries are selected by the best brains in 
the automobile business as standard equipment for 173 makes of cars and trucks. 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Memphis 


ment & 
Nashville ip 


Batt, Co, 

ourmba 
i Alexandria Batt. Co, 
Baton Rouge, Edw. N. N. Eberling & Co., 


nce 
Acadia Batt. Co, 
Lafayette. . .Lafayette Batt. Sta, 
Lake Charies, Edw. ie Eberling & Co., 


Mansfield Mansfield Batt. Co. 

Monroe Sto. Batt. Co 

New Orleans, Rae, N. Eberling & Co., 
n 


c 
Opelousas Haas Serv. Sta. 
Shreveport. . .Southern Batt. Co., Inc, 


ope 
onesboro, Jonesboro Batt. & Tire Co. 
ittle Rock Little Rock Batt. Co. 
-The Auto Serv. Sta. 
.Paragould Batt. Co. 
Pine Bluff: Batt. Co. 


Texarkana, Texarkana Batt. Co., Inc, 
NTUCKY 
Pages Batt. Co 
Johnson Batt. Co. 
.Davenport Batt. Co, 
Battery Serv. Sta. 
Lexington. ..Fayette Motor Co., Inc 
Louisville, Milliken Batt. Serv. Co. Inc. 
Madisonville... .The Little Serv. Shop 
Maysville Batt. Co. 
Newport Batt. Co. 
Chambers Batt. Co 
Paducah d tt. Co. 
Princeton, Princeton Batt. & Tire Serv. 
EXAS 


Bowling Green 
Covington 





XA 

. .Metzger Batt. & Supp. Sta. 
Athens poe tae 4 Co. 

. -Thompson-Lockhart Co. 
Bonham Battery Co. 
Shelby Batt. & Ign. Co. 
Cisco Battery Co. 

.C. L, Goodman Batt. Co, 
Commerce Batt Co, 
Corsicana. . .Davidson-Earle Co., Inc. 
Cuero Davidson Elect.’Co. 
Gainesville, Galquevile Batt. & Elect. 


Galveston 
Grand Saline. . 
Greenville 
Henderson 
Houston. . 
acksonville. . 





Cis 
Clarksvilie. 


Dixie Battery Shop 
.Grand Saline Batt. Co, 
Greenville Batt. 
Hightower Batt. 
‘ furlburt- Still Elec. 
.Jacksonville Batt. 
Longview Batt. 


Marshall Batt. 
Mt. Pleasant. . .Mt. Pleasant Batt. 
Nacogdoches, Nacogdoches Batt. 
Navasota Batt. 
.... Sabine Batt. 
Hunt’s Elect. Garage 


Palestine...... 
m8 _Arthur theeg Co. 








